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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Volume 139 of Tue Livine AGe closes with the present number. 

In the next volume the new and increasingly interesting serial story, “Sir Gibbie,” by 
Grorer MACDONALD, will be continued from week to week until completed; Mrs. Ox1- 
PHANT’s “ Within the Precincts,”’ and Miss Keary’s ‘‘ A Doubting Heart,’’ will be completed; 
a new and charming serial, ‘The Bride’s Pass,”’ by Sanan Ty?Tier, author of the stories 
‘What She Came Through” and “ Rev. Adam Cameron’s Visit to London” which attracted 
so much attention in Tax Liviye AGe, will be begun in January, from the author's advance 
sheets; a new serial, ‘‘ The Romance of Calcot House,”’ one of the best stories of KATHARINE 
8S. Macgvor, author of * Patty,”’ etc., will appear from advance sheets early in the new year; 
choice short stories, for which Tue Lrvine AGE has become noted, including translations from 
the French, ete., will continue a feature of the magazine; and, through the year, the leading 
foreign authors will be represented in this department of the periodical. 

In Science, Politics, Theology, and General Literature, articles may be expected by the 
foremost thinkers, investigators, and writers, including W. H. MAatutock, author of “ Posi- 
tivism on an Island,” Dean Sranuey, Rt. Hon. W. E. Guapsronse, Prof. GoLpwin Sairn, 
Epwarp A. Freeman, Jas. Antnony Froupe, ALrrep Russet. WALLACE, Ricwarp A. 
Procror, Dr. W. B, Carpenter, Prof. MAx MiiLLer, MATTHEW ARNOLD, and many others; 
with sketches by R. D. BLAckMorsg, author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” Wm, BLAcK, Mrs, OLIPHANT, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, etc. In short, it is believed that, with the recent great impetus given 
to foreign periodical literature, Tar Livine AGer will be richer than ever in the work of the 
most eminent writers upon all topics of interest; and it will give their productions with a com- 
pleteness (as well as cheapness, considering the amount of reading presented) nowhere else 
attempted. 

With the assurance that no effort will be spared to furnish a magazine unequalled in the 
quality, as it is in the quantity, of its reading, the publishers invite their friends whose sub- 
scriptions expire with the present number, to send in their renewals for the new year. If for- 
warded immediately, there will be no interruption in the receipt of numbers, Remittances 
should be made by bank check or postal money-order, where possible; otherwise, by registered 
letter. 

Terms or Supscriprion, clubbing rates with other periodicals, etc., will be found on the 
page opposite the third cover page of this number. 

The postage is prepaid by the publishers on all numbers of Tar Living Ace mailed from 
the office of publication, . 
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“BABY'S DEAD.” 


Just a whisper from the skies, 
In the hush of midnight dreary, 
Clasped with peace the aching eyes, 
Bore their little sufferer weary 
Home, to rest in heaven's sweet morrow ; 
While far round our footsteps spread 
Depths of wild unwavering sorrow, 
Baby's dead ! . 


Still around that brow so fair 
More than earthly beauty lingers ; 
Gently smoothe the falling hair, 
Fold the tiny frozen fingers ; 
Twine the curls so proudly tended, 
In a halo round his head ; 
Pride and hope alike are ended, 
Baby's dead! 


Lonely to the hopeless tomb, 

Darling child! how shall we yield thee? 
From its drear corroding gloom 

Love would freely die to shield thee, 
Can we bear that dust should gather 

Round our darling’s golden head? 
Spare the bitter cup, O Father, 

Baby's dead! 


Dead! and light is quenched in tears ; 
Hopes that blossomed but to wither, 
Sunny dreams of after years, 
Lost in death's cold gulf forever, 
Sun and moon and stars are smitten 
With despair’s dark night o'erspread ; 
Round the universe is written, 


Baby's dead ! 


Darling, from your slumbers deep, 
Mother calls, — will you not waken? 

In that lone, mysterious sleep, 
Do you dream of hearts forsaken? 

Safe where joys ne’er droop and languish, 
Are you watching overhead ? 

Oh, the passion of the anguish, 

Baby's dead ! 


Peace, at last, may hush the strife, 
Where no mists of parting sever, 
We may greet thee crowned with life, 
Clasp thee in our love forever, 
But to-night, bereft and lonely, 
Yearn we for our treasure fled, 
While weird echoes answer only, 
Baby’s dead ! 
Sunday Magazine. Mary ROWLES. 


AFTER THE CONCERT, 


My better self! my Stradiuarius! we 

Have done great things to-night; have 
help'd to bear 

On outspread wings the stream of melody 

Up to heaven's portals — it might enter 

there, 


“BABY'S DEAD,” ETC, 


I wonder, lov'd one, was it thou or I 
Who pour'd our soul forth on the music's 
strain? 


Thou art not living — yet I hear thee sigh, 


And sing, and sob, like gods more than us 


men, 

Since he, Cremona's master, work'd and 
wrought 

With more than human skill, he surely 
breath'd 


Into his sweet creation speech and thought, 
Best of the forest, with man’s best en- 
wreath'd, 


The master breath'd upon thee, with the love 
That centres in a soul; and lo! awoke 
Thy. sweet life-song, attun'd in heav'n above, 
And soaring, thus upon the silence broke, 


But no ! description’s vain — we cannot tell 
The ears sweetness, nor the sough of 
wind, 
The eee wonder, nor the year’s sad 
nell; 
Yet all this joy and sadness here we find, 


Yet more ! for in its midst, grief of a heart 
That knows this life, blends with the joy uf 
those 
Who know bot spirit life ; and thus impart 
Heav'n's bliss into the strain that richer 


grows. 
And yet, sweet violin! without me thou wert 
mute, , 
And unresponsive in thy velvet nest would 
lie 


; 
All silent as a long-forgotten lute, 
Thus thou without me — thus without thee I! 


Good Words. H, J. O. 


CARDINAL-FLOWERS, 
WHERE the swift brook runs downward to the 


sea 
Through the dark woods that border Nor- 
man’s Woe, 
Rippling with joy or stealing silently, 
There cardinal-flowers in stately clusters 
grow, 
They seem in their calm beauty to uprear 
Their haughty heads, and biush with con- 
scious pride, 
As if the mosses, ferns and al! things near 
Were but as slaves and vassals at their side, 
The cool, green depths where nature seems 
asleep, 
Their passionate color fills with warmth and 


grace, 
Till thoughts of regal pomp and splendor 
come ; 
And gazing on their hue so rich and deep 
I seem to see, as in a vision, pass 
Some gorgeous pageant through the streets 
of Rome, 





Magnolia, Aug. 1878, M. B, A, 
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PETRARCH. 


From The Quarterly Review. * 
PETRARCH.* 


Tue true position of Petrarch in the 
history of modern culture has recently 
been better understood, owing toa renewed 
and careful examination of his Latin works 
in prose and verse, Not very long ago he 
lived upon the lips of all educated people 
as the lover of Laura, the poet of the 
canzoniere, the hermit of Vaucluse, the 
founder of a school of sentimental son- 
neteers called Petrarchisti. This fame of 
Italy’s first lyrist still belongs to Petrarch, 
and remains perbaps his highest title to 
immortality, seeing that the work of the 
artist outlives the memory of services ren- 
dered to civilization by the pioneer of 
learning. Yet we now know that Pe- 
trarch’s poetry exhausted but a small por- 
tion of his intellectual energy, and was 
included in a vaster and far more univer- 
sally important life-task. What he did for 
the modern world was not merely to be- 
queath to his Italian imitators master- 
pieces of lyrical art unrivalled for perfec- 
tion of workmanship, but to open out for 
Europe a sew sphere of mental activity. 
Petrarch is the founder of humanism, the 
man of genius who, standing within the 
threshold of the Middle Ages, surveyed 
the kingdom of the modern spirit, and by 
his own inexhaustible industry in the field 
of study determined the future of the 
Renaissance. He not only divined but, so 
to speak, created an ideal of culture essen- 
tially different from that which satisfied 
the medizval world. By bringing the men 
of his own generation once more into sym- 
pathetic relation with antiquity, he gave a 
decisive impulse to that great European 
movement which restored freedom, self- 
consciousness, and the faculty of progress 
to the human intellect. To assert that 
without Petrarch this new direction could 
not have been taken by the nations at the 
close of the Middle Ages would be hazard. 
ous. The warm reception which he met 
with in his lifetime and the extraordinary 
activity of his immediate successors prove 
that the age itself was ripe for a momen- 
tous change. Yet it is none the less cer- 


* Petrarch. By Henry Reeve. Edinburgh and 


London, 1878. 
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tain that Petrarch did actually stamp his 
spirit on the time, and that the Renaissance 
continued to be what he first made it. He 
was in fact the hero of the humanistic 
struggle ; and so far-reaching were the in- 
terests controlled by him in this his world- 
historical capacity, that his achievement 
as an Italian lyrist seems by comparison 


| insignificant. 


It is Mr. Reeve’s merit, while writing for 
the public rather than for scholars, to have 
kept this point of view before him. Pe- 
trarch, he says, “foresaw in a large and 
liberal spirit a new phase of European 
culture, a revival of the studies and the 
arts which constitute the chief glory and 
dignity of man;” and there are some fine 
lines in his “ Africa,” in which he predicts 
the advancement of knowledge as he dis- 
cerned it from afar: — 


To thee, perchance, if lengthened days are 
given, 

A better age shall mark the grace of Heaven; 

Not always shall this deadly sloth endure ; 

Our sons shall live in days more bright and 
pure ; 

Then with fresh 
glow; 

Then the fresh laurel spread its sacred bough ; 

Then the high intellect and docile mind 

Shall renovate the studies of mankind, 

The love of beauty and the cause of truth 

From ancient sources draw eternal youth. 


shoots our Helicon shall 


With reference to Mr. Reeve’s life of 
the poet-scholar it may be briefly said that 
none of the more interesting or important 
topics of Petrarch’s biography have been 
omitted, and that the chief questions relat-* 
ing to his literary productions have been 
touched upon. The little book is clearly 
the product of long-continued studies and 
close familiarity with the subject; it is, 
moreover, marked by unvarying modera- 
tion and good taste. Those who have no 
leisure for studying the more comprehen- 
sive biographies of De Sade and Koerting, 
or for quarrying for themselves in the rich 
mine of Signor Fracassetti’s edition of the 
poet’s letters, will find it a serviceable 
guide. One general criticism must here 
be added. Mr. Reeve is not always par- 
ticularly happy in the choice of his trans- 
lations. He quotes, for example, not 
without approval, Macgregor’s version of 








772 
the canzone to Rienzi, which renders the 
opening lines by this inconceivable clum- 
siness of phrase : — 


Spirit heroic! who with fire divine 

Kindlest those limbs, awhile which pilgrim 
hold 

On earth a chieftain, gracious, wise, and bold. 


It might also be parenthetically questioned 
why he prefers to call the river Sorgues, 
which in Italian is Sorga, by its Latin 
name of Sorgia. But these are matters 
of detail. The book itself is sound. 
Taking this volume of “ Foreign Clas- 
sics for English Readers” in our hand, 
we shall traverse a portion of the ground 
over which Mr. Reeve has passed, using 
such opportunities as offer themselves for 
expressmg disagreement upon minor 
points with his conclusions, 

The materials for a comprehensive life 
of Petrarch are afforded in rich abundance 
by his letters, collected by himself and pre- 
pared for publication under his own eye. 
Petrarch was an indefatigable epistolog- 
rapher, carrying on a lively correspon- 
dence with his private friends, and also 
addressing the dignitaries of his age upon 
topics of public importance. Seli-con- 
scious and self-occupied, he loved to pour 
himself out on paper to a sympathetic 
audience, indulging his egotism in written 
monologues, and finding nothing that con- 
cerned himself too trivial for regard, His 
letters have, therefore, a first-rate bio- 
graphical importance. They not only 
yield precise information concerning the 
chief affairs of his life; but they are 
also valuable for the illustration of his 
character, modes of feeling, and personal 
habits. The most interesting of the series 
is addressed to posterity, and is nothing 
less than the fragment of an autobiography 
begun in the poet’s old age. Of this re- 
markable document Mr. Reeve has printed 
a translation into English. Next in im- 
portance to the letters rank the epistles 
and eclogues in Latin verse and the Ital- 
ian poems; while apart from all other 
materials, as furnishing a full confession 
of Petrarch’s passions, weaknesses, and im- 
pulses, stand the dialogues upon the “ Con- 
tempt of the World.” The preoccupation 


PETRARCH, 


tion of so many autobiographical works, 
marks him out as a man of the modern 
rather than the mediavalage. He was not 
content to remain the member of a class, 
or to conform his opinions to authorized 
standards, but strove at all costs to realize 
his own particulartype. This impulse was 
not exactly egotism, nor yet vanity; 
though Petrarch had a good share of both 
qualities, It proceeded from a conviction 
that personality is infinitely precious as the 
central fact and force of human nature, 
The Machiavellian doctrine of self-con- 
scious character and self-dependent virf2, 
so vitally important in the Renaissance, 
was anticipated by the poet-scholar of 
Vaucluse, who believed, moreover, that 
high conditions of culture can only be at- 
tained by the free evolution and interac- 
tion of self-developed intellects. Nature, 
besides, had formed him for introspec- 
tion, gifting him with the sensibilities that 
distinguish men like Rousseau. Subjec- 
tivity was the main feature of his genius, 
as a poet, as an essayist, as a thinker, as a 
social being. By surrendering himself to 
this control, and by finding fit scope for 
this temperament, he emancipated himself 
from the conditions of the Middle Ages, 
which had kept men cooped in guilds, 
castes, cloisters. Determined to be the 
best that God had made him, to form him- 
self according to his ideal of excellence, 
he divested his mind of superstition and 
pedantry, refused such offices of worldly 
importance as might have hampered him 
in his development, and sought his com- 
rades among the great men of antiquity, 
who, like himself, had lived for the perfec- 
tion of their own ideal. 

After the materials afforded to the biog- 
rapher by Petrarch’s own works, may be 
placed, but at a vast distance below them, 
the documents furnished by the Abbé de 
Sade in his bulky “ Life.” These chiefly 
concern Laura, and go to prove that she 
was a lady of noble birth, married to Hugh 
de Sade, and the mother of eleven chil- 
dren. It would hardly be necessary to 
refer to these papers, unless Mr. Reeve 
had expressed a too unqualified reliance 
on theirauthority, He says (p. 33), “ These 
facts are attested beyond all doubt by doc- 
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family.” Yet it is still an open question, in 
the absence of the deeds which the abbé 
professed to have copied and printed, 
whether he was not either the fabricator 
of a historical romance very flattering to 
his family vanity, or else the dupe of some 
earlier impostor. It is true that he sub- 
mitted the supposed originals to certain 
burghers of Avignon, who pronounced 
them genuine ; but we may remember with 
what avidity Barrettand Burgon of Bristol 
swallowed Chatterton’s forgeries about the 
same period; nor, even were we convinced 
of the abbé’s trustworthiness, is there much 
beyond an old tradition at Avignon to jus- 
tify the identification of Petrarch’s Laura 
with his Laure de Sade. Mr. Reeve is 
therefore hardly warranted in asserting 
that it is “useless to follow the specula- 
tions which have been published as to the 
person of Laura, and, indeed, as to her 
existence.” 

Petrarch was born at the moment when 
the old order of medievalism had begun 
to break up in Italy, but not before the 
main ideas of that age had been expressed 
in an epic which remains one of the three 
or four monumental poems of the world. 
Between the date 1302, when Dante and 
Petrarch’s father were exiled on one day 
from Florence, and when Petrarch himself 
was born at Arezzo, and the year 1321, 
when Dante died, and when the younger 
poet was prosecuting his early studies in 
Montpellier, the “ Divine Comedy” had 
been composed, and the mighty age of 
which it was the final product had already 
passed away. The papacy had been trans- 
ferred from Rome to Avignon. The empe- 
rors had proved their inability to settle the 
Italian question. Italy herself, exhausted 
by the conflicts which succeeded to the 
first strong growth of freedom in her com- 
munes, had become a prey to factions. 
The age of the despots had begun. A 
new race was being formed, in whom the 
primitive Italian virtues of warlike inde- 
pendence, of profound religious feeling, 
and of vigorous patriotism were destined 
to yield to the languor of indifference be- 
neath a tyrant’s sceptre, to half-humorous 
cynicism, and to egotistic party strife. At 
the same time a new ideal was arising for 
the nation, an ideal of art and culture, an 
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enthusiasm for beauty, and a passion for 
the ancient world. The Italians, deprived 
of their liberty, thwarted in their develop- 
ment as a nation, and depraved by the 
easy-going immorality of the rich dour- 
geotsie, intent on only money-getting and 
enjoyment, were at this momentous crisis 
of their fortunes on the point of giving to 
the modern world what now is known as 
humanism, and had already entered on 
that career of art which was so fruitful of 
masterpieces in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. The allegories, visions, ec- 
stasies, legends, myths, and mysteries of 
the Middle Ages had lost their primitive 
vitality. If handled at all by poets or 
prose-writers, they had become fanciful or 
frigid forms of literature, at one time bor- 
rowing the colors of secular romance, at 
another sinking into the rigidity of ossified 
conventionality. Wearied with the effort 
of the past, but still young, and with a lan- 
guage as yet but in its infancy, the Italians 
sought a new and different source of intel- 
lectual vitality. They found this in the 
Roman classics, to whom, as to their own 
authentic ancestors, they turned with the 
enthusiasm of discoverers, the piety of 
neophytes, 

For Dante the Middle Age still lived, 
and its stern spirit, ere it passed away, was 
breathed into his poem. Petrarch, though 
he retained a strong tincture of medizval- 
ism, belonged to the new period: and this 
is the reason why, though far inferior in 
force of character and grasp of thought to 
Dante, his immediate influence was so, 
much greater. For the free growth of his 
genius, and for the special work he had to 
do, it was fortunate for Petrarch that he 
was bern and lived an exile. This circum- 
stance disengaged him from the concerns 
of civic life and from the strife of the re- 
publics. It left him at liberty to pursue 
his own internal evolution unchecked. It 
enabled him to survey the world from the 
standpoint of his study, and to judge its 
affairs with the impartiality of a philosoph- 
ical critic. Without a city, without a 
home, without a family, without any func- 
tion but the literary, absorbed in solitary 
musings at Vaucluse, or accepted as a 
petted guest by the Italian princes, he 
nowhere came in contact with the blunt 
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realities of life. He was therefore able to 
work out his ideal; and visionary as that 
ideal seems to us in many of its details, it 
controlled the future with a force that noap- 
plication of his personal powers to the prac- 
tical affairs of life could have engendered. 

Another circumstance of no little weight 
in the formation of Petrarch for his ie 
tined life-work was his education at Avig- 
non. When his father settled there in 
1313, the boy of eleven years had already 
acquired his mother-tongue at Arezzo, 
Incisa, and Pisa. Nothing therefore was 
lost for the future poet of the canzoniere 
in regard to purity of diction. But Avig- 
non was a far more favorable place of 
training for the humanistic student than 
any Tuscan town could have been. It was 
the only cosmopolitan city of that time. 
A fief of Provence, and owning King 
Robert of Naples for its sovereign, it was 
now inhabited by the popes, who swayed 
Christendom from their palace on the hill 
above the Rhone. All roads, it is said, 
lead to Rome; but this proverb in the first 
half of the fourteenth century might with 
more propriety have been applied to Avig- 
non The business of the Catholic Church 
had to be transacted here ; and this brought 
men of mark together from all quarters of 
the globe. Petrarch therefore grew up in 
a society more mingled than could have 
been found elsewhere at the time in 
Europe; and since he was destined to be 
the apostle of the new culture, he had the 
opportunity of forming a cosmopolitan and 
universal conception of its scope. His 
own attitude towards the papal court was 
not a little peculiar. Though he could 
boast of being favored by five popes, 
though he lived on intimate relations with 
high dignitaries of the Church, though he 
was frequently pressed to accept the office 
of apostolic secretary, though he owed his 
panto ma independence to numerous small 

enefices conferred upon him by the 
pontiffs whom he served, and though he 
undertook the duties of ambassador at 
their request, he was unsparing both in 
prose and verse of the abuse he showered 
upon them. No fiercer satire of the papal 
court exists than is contained in the “ Zpis- 
tole sine Titulo.” it was not that Pe 
trarch was other than an obedient son of 
the Church: but he could not endure to 
see the chiefs of Christendom neglecting 
their high duties to Rome. He thought 
that if they would but return to the seat of 
St. Peter, a golden age would begin; and 
thus his residence in Avignon intensified 
that idealization of Rome which was the 


Next in importance to his exile fram 
Provence and his education at Avignon, 
must be reckoned Petrarch’s numerous 
journeys. His biographers have no slight 
difficulty in following him from place to 
place. Besides visiting the most impor- 
tant cities of Italy, he travelled through 
France and the Low Countries, saw the 
Rhine, crossed the Alps to Prague, and 
touched the shores of Spain. No sooner 
is he established in Vaucluse than we find 
him projecting a flight to Naples or to 
Rome. His residence at Parma is inter- 
rupted by return flights to Avignon. He 
settles for a while at Milan; then transfers 
his library to Venice; next makes Padua 
his home ; then goes on pilgrimage to the 
Eternal City. The one thing that seems 
fixed in his biography is change. How 
highly Petrarch valued freedom of move- 
ment, may be gathered from his refusal to 
accept any office which would have bound 
him to one spot. Thus he persistently 
rejected the advances of the popes who 
offered him the post of secretary; and 
when Boccaccio brought him the invitation 
to occupy a professorial chair at Florence 
in 1351, even this proposal, so flattering to 
his vanity as an exile and a scholar, was 
declined with thanks. He knew that he 
must ripen and possess himself in dis- 
engagement from all local ties; for the 
student belongs to the world, and his 
internal independence demands a corre- 
sponding liberty of action. At the same 
time there is no doubt that he loved a 
restless life for its own sake; and he ex- 
pressly tells us that many of his journeys 
were undertaken in the vain hope of cast- 
ing off his passion for Laura, in the~unac- 
complished effort to break the chains of an 
internal discontent. The effect of so much 
movement on himself was still further to 
develop his cosmopolitan ideal of human- 
ism. He was also flung back by contrast 
on his inner self, and while he made ac- 
quaintance with all the men worth knowing 
among his contemporaries, he remained a 
solitary in the midst of multifarious socie- 
ties. Fame came to him upon his travels, 
and some of his excursions resembled 
royal progresses rather than the expedi- 
tions of a simple priest. In this way he 
enhanced the dignity of the humanist’s 
vocation, He mee be called the first and 
by far the most illustrious of those poet- 
scholars who flitted restlessly from town 
to town in the Renaissance, ever athirst 
for glory, and scattering the seeds of 
knowledge where they went. 

When we seek to analyze the ideal of 
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non, in the solitary valley of Vaucluse, and 
in the courts of Europe, we shall be led to 
consider him from several general points 
of view — as a scholar, as a politician, as a 
philosopher, as a poet, and lastly as the 
man who, living still within the Middle 
Ages, was first clearly conscious of a mod- 
ern personality. The discussion of these 
topics will also serve as well as any other 
method to bring the complex qualities of 
one of the most strangely blended charac- 
ters the world has ever known into suffi- 
cient prominence. 

It is a mistake to suppose that, though 
Greek was lost to western Europe, the 


The very fact that, while Greek was a liv- 
ing language in the east and in the south 
of Italy, it should have been abandoned 
by the students of the north and west, 
proves the indifference to literature for its 
own sake and the apathy with regard to 
human learning that prevailed in Europe. 
Had not Latin been the language of the 
Church, the language of civilized commu- 
nication, itis certain that the great authors 
of Rome would have fallen into the same 
oblivion as those of Athens. An accident 
of social and ecclesiastical necessity pre- 
|served them. Yet none the less did they 
|need to be rediscovered when the time 





Latin classics were unknown in the Middle | Came for a true comprehension of their 
Ages. A fair proportion of both poets and subject-matter to revive. What Petrarch 
prose-writers are quoted by men of ency-| did for scholarship was to restore the lost 
clopadic learning like John of Salisbury, faculty of intelligence by placing himself 
Vincent of Beauvais, and Brunetto Latini. | and his generation in a genial relation of 
But the capacity for understanding them | sympathy to the Latin authors. He first 
was in abeyance, and their custody had | treated the Romans as men of like nature 
fallen into the hands of men who were an-| with ourselves. For him the works of 
tagonistic to their spirit. Between Chris- Virgil and Cicero, Livy and Horace, were 
tianity and paganism there could be no| canonical books —not precisely on a par 
permanent truce. Moreover, the visionary | with the Bible, because the matter they 
enthusiasms of the cloister and crusade | handled had a less vital relation to the 
were diametrically opposed to the positive | eternal concerns of humanity — but still 
recision of the classic genius. The intel- possessing an authority akin to that of in- 
ectual strength of the Middle Ages lay | spiration, and demanding no less stringent 
not in science or in art, but in a vivid| study than the Christian sacred litera- 
uickening of the spiritual imagination. | ture. 

heir learning was a compilation of de-| The dualism of the papacy and the em- 
tached, ill-comprehended fragments, Their | pire, which had struck such deep roots in 
theology, as represented in the “ Suma,” | mediaeval politics, repeated itself in Pe- 
resembled a vast structure of Cyclopean | trarch’s theory of human knowledge. Just 
masonry — block placed on block of rough-| as the pope was the sun, the emperor the 








hewn inorganic travertine, solidified and 
weighty with the force of dogma. Their 
phileswshe started from narrow data of 
authority, and occupied its energies in the 
proof or disproof of certain assumed for- 
mula. It was inevitable that medizval 
scholarship should regard the classical lit- 
eratures as something alien to itself and 
should fail to appropriate them. The 
medizval mind was no less incapable of 
sympathizing with their esthetic and scien- 
tific freedom than the legendary mathema- 
tician, who asked what the “ Paradise 
Lost” — was unable to take the 
point of view required by poetry. Its 
litter misapprehension of the subject-mat- 
ter of these studies was expressed in the 
legends which made Virgil a magician 
and turned the gods of Hellas into devils. 
Nor were the most learned men free from 
such radically false conceptions, such pal- 
pable and incurable “lies in the soul,” poi- 
soning the very source of erudition, and 
converting their industry into a childish 
trifling with the puppets of blindfold fancy. 


moon of the medizval social system, so, 
with Petrarch, Christ and the Church shed 
the light of day upon his conscience, while 
the great men of wa were luminaries 
of a secondary splendor, by no means to . 
be excluded from the heaven of human 
thought. This is the true meaning of his 
so-called humanism. It was this which 
made him search indefatigably for MSS., 
which prompted him to found public 
libraries and collect coins, and which im- 
pelled him to gather up and live again in 
his own intellectual experience whatever 
had been thought and done by the heroes 
of the Roman world. At its beginning, 
humanism was a religion rather than a 
science. Its moral force was less derived 
from the head than from the heart. It 
was an outgoing of sympathy and love 
and — towards the past, not a 
movement of sober curiosity. Petrarch 
made the classic authors his familiar 
friends and confidants. His epistles to 
Cicero, Seneca, and Varro are but frag- 





ments of a long-sustained internal colloquy, 
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detached by a literary caprice and offered 
to the public as a specimen of his habitual 
mood. Unlike Machiavelli, after a day 
passed among the boon companions of a 
village inn, Petrarch had no need to cast 
aside his vulgar raiment on the threshold 
of his study, and assume a courtly garb be- 
fore he entered the august society of the 
illustrious dead. He had wrought himself 
into such complete sympathy with the ob- 
jects of his admiration, that he was always 
with them. They were more real to him 
than the men around him. He tells Au- 
gustine or Cicero more about his inner 
self than he communicates to the living 
friends whom he called Lalius and Soc- 
rates and Simonides, These men, of 
whom we know almost nothing, served 
Petrarch as the audience of his self-en- 
grossed monologues; but they were .sep- 
arated from him by the spirit of the Mid- 
dle Ages. He held converse with them, 
and presumably loved them ; but he recog- 
nized a difference of intellectual breed 
which removed them to a greater distance 
than the lapse of years dividing him from 
antiquity. Only those friends of Petrarch’s 
who were animated by an instinct for hu- 
manism, kindred in nature and equal in 
intensity to his own, emerge from the 
shadow-world and stand before us in his 
correspondence as clearly as his com- 
rades of the Roman age. Cola di Rienzo 
and Boccaccio have this privilege. The 
rest are formless, vague, devoid of sub- 
stance —the «wea mpoowra of his dramatis 
persona. 

When we enquire into the range of Pe- 
trarch’s knowledge, we find that he had by 
no means more than belonged to the medi- 
«val students in general. It was not the 
extent, but the intensity of his erudition, 
not the matter, but the spirit of his schol- 
arship, not its quantity, but its quality, that 
placed him at an immeasurable distance of 
superiority above his predecessors. He 
had so far appropriated Virgil and Seneca, 
with the larger portions of Cicero and 
Livy, as to find some difficulty in avoidin 
verbal reproductions of their works. Had+ 
he so willed, he might have expressed him- 
self in a cento of their prose and verse. 
Horace and Ovid, Juvenal and Persius, 
Terence, Lucan, Statius, Ausonius, and 
Claudian, were among his favorite poets. 
It is possible that he had read Lucretius, 
and he twice refers somewhat vaguely to 
Catullus: but Propertius and Tibullus 
seem to have been unknown to him, while 
he makes but scanty use of Martial and 
Plautus. Valerius Flaccus and Silius Ital- 


that he would have chosen Scipio Africa- 
nus for the hero of his Latin epic. With 
Apuleius he was partially acquainted; but 
there seems rom gee to suppose that 
he had never read the “Golden Ass,” 
though he alludes to it. He knew Macro- 
bius, Aulus Gellius, Solinus, Hyginus, and 
Pomponius Mela in part, if not completely ; 
for it must be remembered, in reading this 
lengthy list of authors, that the MSS. were 
imperfect and full of errors. What Poggio 
tells us about his finding Quintilian at St. 
Gallen, proves that the discovery of a good 
codex was almost equal to the resuscitation 
of a forgotten author, Cesar, Sallust, 
Suetonius, Florus, Justin, Curtius, Vopis- 
cus, AZlius Lampridius, Spartian, together 
with the anecdotes of Valerius Maximus 
and the universal history of Orosius, were 
among the authors he studied and epito- 
mized while composing his great work on 
“Famous Men.” ‘Tacitus was unfortu- 
nately unknown to him; and he possessed 
Quintilian only in a mutilated copy. it 
may also be regarded as a special calamity 
that he was unacquainted with the letters 
of the younger Pliny, though he possessed 
the natural histories of the elder. The 
style of these letters would have supplied 
Petrarch with a better model than Sene- 
ca’s rhetorical epistles ; and he could have 
assimilated it more easily than that of 
Cicero, partly because it is itself less idio- 
matic, rere a because the poet of Vauv- 
cluse would have recognized a vivid bond 
of intellectual sympathy between himself 
and the humane and tranquil dilettante of 
Como. As it was, Petrarch’s letters bear 
the stamp of Seneca, Augustine, and the 
Middle Ages. He found the MS. of Cic- 
ero too late (at Verona in 1345) to profit by 
its study. And here we must express a 
total disagreement with a passage of Mr. 
Reeve’s “ Petrarch,” where he says (p. 
79): “ But though the style of Cicero was, 
no doubt, his model, he attained rather to 
the epistolary than to the philosophical 
diction of that great master.” It is true 
that on the next page’ Mr. Reeve appears 
to contradict this statement by the follow- 
ing admission: “ As his knowledge of the 
Ciceronian epistles was not attained till 
Petrarch h ssed his fortieth year, it 
st be concluded that his own epistolar 
style was formed before he knew them.” 
The fact is here correctly given. There is 
no trace of Cicero’s diction, at once epi- 
poe and easy, in Petrarch’s letters ; 
ut in his philosophical treatises, though 
these reveal the paramount influence of 
Seneca, St. Augustine, and Lactantius, we 
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ties at Avignon were few ; and he obtained 


Oratorical cadences. The variety of mat- 
ter handled in his letters, the rapid transi- 
tion from description to dissertation, their 
masterly portraits of men, the pleasant wit 
and caustic humor that relieve the graver 
passages, the unaffected friendliness of 
their familiar discourse, the earnest enthu- 
siasm of their political and philosophical 
digressions, the animation and the move- 
ment that carry the reader on as through 
an ever-shifting, ever-changing scene, ren- 
der this great mass of correspondence not 
only valuable for the historian but delight- 
ful to the general reader. The scholar 
will detect a less than classic elegance in 
their diction, and the student will desire 
less generality of treatment on some per- 
sonal topics. But both will admit that 
neither the ear for rhythm nor the quick 
intelligence which Petrarch recognized 
among his choicest literary gifts, had failed 
him in their composition. 

It was Petrarch’s merit, while absorbing 
the Roman classics and the Latin fathers, 
to have aimed consistently at a style that 
should express his own originality, and be 
no mere copy of however eminent a mas- 
ter’s. The ruling consciousness of self, 
which formed so prominent a feature of 
his moral character, lying at the root of 
his vanity and conditioning his genius asa 
poet, here decided his literary develop- 
ment. He would be no man’s ape — not 
even the ape of Cicero or Virgil. Come 

, come bad, he meant to be himself. 
ith this end in view, he forced himself 
to deal with the most formidable stylistic 
difficulties, and to find utterance in a prac- 
tically dying language for thoughts and 
feelings that were modern. In this re- 
spect he contrasted favorably with his 
Italian followers, and proved that his con- 
ception of humanism was loftier than that 
of Ciceronian Bembo, or Virgilian Vida. 
They cut their matter down to the require- 
ments of an artificially assimilated stand- 
ard, He made the idiom bend to his needs, 
and preferred that purity of form should 
suffer, rather than that the substance to 
be expressed should be curtailed. It may 
indeed be said with truth that Erasmus, at 
the close of the fifteenth century, returned 
to the path trodden by Petrarch in the first 
half of the fourteenth, which had been 
abandoned by a set of timid and subser- 
— purists on the quest of an impossible 
ide, 


Petrarch knew no Greek, yet he divined 
its importance, and made every effort in 
his power to learn it, if we except the 
supreme effort of going to the fount of 
Greek in Constantinople. His opportuni- 





no hold upon the language. What the 
subsequent history of Italian scholarship 
would have been, if Petrarch had but ven- 
tured on that journey to Byzantium which 
Filelfo and Guarino took with such imme- 
diate profit, or if by any other means he 
had acquired the key to Greek literature, 
it is now impossible to say. The weak 
side of the ee wal was that it de- 
pended mainly upon Latin: and this ex- 
plains in no small measure its philosoph- 
ical superficiality, its tendency to lifeless 
rhetoric, its stylistic insipidity, the timidity 
and artificiality that stamp its literary 
products with the note of mediocrity. It 
was the echo of an echo, the silver age of 
a culture which had its own golden age in 
the Hellenic past: and all that it achieved 
in close relation to antiquity was conse- 
quently third-rate. Whether Petrarch, if 
he had known Greek, could have resisted 
the powerful bias which drew Italians back 
to Rome rather than to Athens, and wheth- 
er, if he had overcome this tendency him- 
self, he could have had the force to dye 
the humanism of the Renaissance with 
Hellenic instead of Latin colors, are ques- 
tions that cannot by their very nature be 
decided. But none the less may we regret 
that tardy and partial impregnation of the 
modern mind by the Greek spirit which, 
had it but come earlier and in fuller meas- 
ure, might have given the world a new 
birth of Athens instead of Rome. At the 
moment when humanism was a religion, 
the Italians absorbed the Latin genius; 
but now that scholarship has passed into 
the scientific stage, we are directed to 
Hellas with an unassimilative curiosity. 
As regards Petrarch’s own knowledge of 
Greek authors, it may be briefly stated that 
be possessed MSS, of Homer and some 
dialogues of Plato, But he lamented that 
they were dumb for him while he was deaf. 
He read the “Iliad” in the pitiful Latin 
version dictated to Boccaccio by Pilatus ; 
and the doctrines of Plato were known to 
him only in the meagre abstract of Apu- 
leius, in Cicero, and in the works of St. 
Augustine. 

Rome lay near to the Italians on their 
emergence from the Middle Ages. They 
were not a new nation, like the French 
or Germans; but were conscious that 
once, not very long ago, and separated 
from them only by a space of dream-exist- 
ence, their ancestors through Rome had 
ruled the habitable world. Therefore 
Florence clung to her traditions of Cati- 
line ; the soldiers on watch at Modena told 
tales of Hector; Padua was proud of An- 
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tenor, and Como of the Plinies; Mantua | saw the world as it was, but as he wished 
sang hymns to Virgil; Naples pointed out} it. And what he wished, was the impos- 
his tomb; Sulmo rejoiced in Ovid, and | sible resuscitation of the Roman common- 


Tivoli remembered Horace. The newly- 


wealth. Rome was destined, he believed, 


formed Italian people, the people who had | to be the centre of the globe again as it 
fought the wars of indepéndence and had | had been before. With a thoroughly un- 


founded the communes, were essentially 


practical conception of the very conditions 


Roman. In no merely sentimental sense, | of the problem, he at one time called upon 


but as a fact of plain historical survival, 
what still remained of Rome was indefeas- 
ibly their own. The fleds of the Italian 
cities was of Roman blood. Their munic- 
ipal constitution, in the form and name at 
Jeast, was Roman. Yet this great memory 
was but dimly descried through the mist 
of legends oud eetamhon, till Petrarch seized 
upon it and called his fellow-countrymen 
to recognize their birthright. His letter 
describing the impression made upon him 
by the ruins of Rome, dated with pride 
from the Capitol upon the Ides of March, 
his epistles to Varro and Cicero, and his 
burning appeals to each succeeding po 
that he should end the Babylonian captiv- 
ity and place a crown upon the brows of 
the world’s mistress, prove with what a 
passion of anticipation he forecast the 
time when Rome should once more be the 
seat of empire. In the field of scholar- 
ship his enthusiasm was destined to be 
fruitful. The spirit of Roman art and lit- 
erature arose from the grave to sway a 
olden period in the history of human civ- 
ilization. But in the sphere of politics it 
remained impotent, idealistic, fanciful. 

As a politician, Petrarch continued to 
the end an incurable idealist. The very 
conditions of expatriation and pilgrimage, 
which rendered him so powerful as the 
leader of the humanistic movement, loos- 
ened his grasp upon the realities of polit- 
ical life. We see this on every occasion 
of his attempting to play a part in the prac- 
tical business of the world. In his mission 
from the papal court to Naples, after the 
accession of Queen Joan, and in his rep- 
resentation of the Visconti at Venice 
toward the close of her long struggle with 
Genoa, he was unsuccessful, mainly be- 
cause he thought that affairs of State coald 
be decided upon moral principles, and be- 
cause he assumed the tone of an oratorical 
pedagogue. It was only when the rhet- 
orician’s art was needed for a magnificent 
display, as in his embassy from the Visconti 
to the French court upon the delivery of 
John the Good from captivity, in his speech 
to the conquered people of Novara, and in 
his ceremonial address to Charles IV. at 


the popes to re-establish themselves in 

the Eternal City; at another he besought 

the emperor to make it his headquarters, 

and to finish by this simple act the anarchy 

of Italy; at a third, when Rienzi for a 

moment evoked the pale shadow of the 

republic from the ruins of the Campagna, 

he hailed in him the inaugurator of a new 

and better age. It was nothing to Petrarch 

that these three solutions were discordant ; 

that pope, emperor, and commonwealth 

could not simultaneously exist at Rome. 

Whatever seemed to reflect lustre on the 
Rome of his romantic vision satisfied him. 
Indifferent to the claims of gratitude in 
the past, careless of consequences in the 
future, he published letters which de- 
nounced his old friends and patrons, the 
Colonna family, as barbarous intruders in 
the sacred city. Even his humanity for- 
sook him. He burned to play the Brutus, 
and bade Rienzi to strike and spare not. 
By the same heated utterances, pene- 
trated, it is true, with the spirit of a sincere 
patriotism and piety to Rome, he risked 
the hatred of the papal see. Nor was it 
until Rienzi had foamed himself away in 
the madness of vanity that Petrarch awoke 
from his wild dream. He awoke indeed, 
but he never relinquished the hope that, if 
not by this man or that policy, at least by 
some other Messiah, and upon a different 
foundation, Rome might still be restored 
to her primeval splendor, It would seem 
as though the great ones of the earth 
estimated his enthusiasm at its real value, 
and allowed him to pass free as a chartered 
lunatic; for, much as he said and wrote 
about the republic, he never seriously 
imperilled his consideration at the papal 
court, nor did he interrupt his friendly 
relations with the petty princes whom he 
so vehemently denounced as traitors to 
the Italian people, There was a strange 
confusion in his mind between his admira- 
tion for the ancient Roman common- 
wealth, which he had imbibed from Livy 
and which inspired his “ Africa,” and his 
mediaval worship of the mixed papal and 
imperial idea. To Dante's theory of mon- 
archy he added a purely literary enthu- 
siasm for the pfopulus Romanus, Yet 





Prague, that he eee the confidence 
which had been placed in him. He never 


Petrarch was no real friend of the people, 
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as he found it, and as alone it could exist 
in the new age. His friendship for Azzo 
da Correggio and Luchino Visconti, for 
the tyrants of Padua, Verona, and Parma, 
and for King Robert of Sicily, prove that, 
though in theory he desired some phantom 
of republican government, in practice he 
accommodated himself to the worst forms 
of despotism. Democracy formed no por- 
tion of his creed; and his plan of Roman 
government, submitted to the considera- 
tion of Clement VI. in 1351, simply con- 
sisted of a scheme for placing power in 
the hands of the Roman burghers to the 
exclusion of the great Teutonic families. 
He was possessed with scholarly Aauseur 
and literary aristocracy; and if he could 
not have a senate in home, with Scipios 
and Gracchi perorating before popes and 
emperors in some impossible chimera of 
mixed government, he did not care how 
cities suffered or how princes ground their 
people into dust. His apathetic attitade 
toward Jcopo da Bussolari’s revolution in 
Pavia, and his sermon to the Novaresi on 
obedience, would be enough to prove this, 
if his whole life at Milan, Parma, and 
Padua were not conclusive testimony. 
The main fault of Petrarch’s treatises 
on politics is that they are too didactic 
They do not touch the points at issue, but 
lose themselves in semi-ethical and super- 
ficially rhetorical discourses. Thus he 
prepared the way for those orators of the 
enaissance who thought it enough to 
adorn their subject with moral sentences 
and learned citations, neglecting the mat- 
ter of dispute and flooding their audience 
with conventional sermons. The same 
fault may be found with his philosophical 
writings, although a nobler spirit appears 
in them and a more sturdy grasp upon the 
realities of life. It was his misfortune to 
be cast exclusively upon the Roman eclec- 
tics — Cicero, Seneca, and Lactantius — 
for his training in moral science, His 
ignorance of Greek deprived him of the 
opportunity of studying any complete sys- 
tem, while his temperament rendered him 
incapable of absorbing and reconstructing 
the stoicism of the later Latin writers. 
According to his view, orthodoxy was the 
true eee nor did he ever grasp 
the notion that in the scientific impulse 
there is an element of search and criticism 
perilous to Christian dogmatism. It need 
scarcely be said that he was a good church- 
man, though of a type less monumentally 
severe than Dante. Early in life he took 
orders; and here it may be observed that 
Mr. Reeve is possibly wrong in supposing 
he was never ordained priest. The point 





seems proved by his own declaration that 
he was in the habit of saying mass ; * and 
though his life was not irreproachable from 
a moral point of view, he never pretended 
that in this respect his conduct had not 
fallen short of sacerdotal duty. 

St. Augustine, whose mental attitude as 
an orthodox A gsm gl was similar to his 
own, became the author of his predilection. 
Few moments in the history of thought are 
more interesting than the meeting of that 
last Roman, already merging his antique 
individuality in the abyss of theological 
mysticism, with Petrarch, the first modern 
to emerge from that contemplative eclipse 
and reassert the rights of human personal- 
ity. Between them rolled the’river of the 
Middle Ages, which had almost proved the 
Lethe of learning; but Petrarch stretched 
his hand across it, and found in the author 
of the “ Civitas Dei” a friend and com- 
rade. The exquisite sensibility of Augus- 
tine, his fervid language, the combat 
between his passions and his piety, his 
self-analysis, and final conquest over all 
that checks the soul's flight beavenward, 
drew Petrarch to him with irresistible 
attraction. The poet of Vaucluse recog- 
nized in him akindred nature. The “ Con- 
fessions ” were his Werther, his Rousseau, 
his cherished gospel of tenderness, “ run- 
ning over with a fount of tears.” But, 
more than this, Augustine pointed him the 
path that he should tread; and though Pe- 
trarch could not tread it firmly, though he 
bitterly avowed that love, restlessness, 
vanity, thirst for earthly fame, coldness, 
causeless melancholy, and divided impulse, 
kept him close to earth, when he would 
fain have flown aloft to God, yet the 
communion with this sterner but still sym- 
pathetic nature formed his deepest con- 
solation. Those who wish to study Pe- 
trarch’s very self must seek it in the book 
he called his “ Secretum,” the dialogues 
with St. Augustine upon the contempt of 
the world. Between Augustine’s own 
“Confessions” and this masterpiece of 
self-description, the human intellect had 
produced nothing of the same kind, if we 
except Dante's exquisite but compara- 
tively restricted “ Vita Nuova.” With a 
master hand Petrarch touches the secret 
springs of his character in these dialogues, 
lays his finger upon his hidden wounds, 
and traces the failures and achievements 
of his life to their true sources. No more 
consummate piece of self-conscious analy- 
sis has ever been penned, It is inspired 


* See Koerting, “ Petrarca’s Leben und Wes he,” 
p $t 
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with an artistic interest in the subject for | that, so far back as the age of Alexander 
its own sake; and though the tone is/| philosophers, bent upon self-culture, ha 
grave, because Petrarch was sincerely | praised the virtues of withdrawal from the 
religious, there is no obvious aiming at | world: — 


edification. In this intense sense of per- 
sonality, this delight in the internal world 
revealed by introspection, it differs widely 
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from medieval manuals of devotion, from | says Menander. Therefore what Petrarch 
the “ /mitatio Christi,” for example, which | did was to restate a classic theory of life, 
is not the delineation of a man but of a| which had been merged in the asceticism 


class. 


of the cloister. He did so, without doubt, 
The “De Contempitu Mundi” is the | unconsciously ; for Menander was a closed 


most important of Petrarch’s quasi-philo-| book to him. In harsh contrast is the 
sophical works, chiefly, perhaps, because | companion essay on the leisure of the 
it was not written with a would-be scien-| religious, “ De Otto Religiosorum,” com- 


tific purpose. Together with a very few 
books of a similar description, gathered 


sed by Petrarch after a visit to his 
rother Gherardo in his cloister near 


from all literatures ancient and modern, it} Marseilles. The fascination which, in 
remains as a fruitful mine for the inductive | spite of humanism, the Middle Ages still 
moralist. His treatise, “ De Remediis | exerted over Petrarch, may be seen in 
utriusgue Fortune,” though bulkier, has | every line of this apparent palinode. If 
less value, It consists of sentences and | we examine the two discourses side by 
commonplaces upon the good and evil} side, we are almost driven to the conclu- 
things of life, and how to deal with them, | sion that his command of rhetoric induced 
very often acute, and not seldom humor-| their author to treat two discordant as- 
ous, and written in a fluent style, that must| pects of the same theme with something 
have made them infinitely charming to the | like cynical indifference. Yet this was 
fourteenth century of arid composition. | not the case. In each discourse Petrarch 
Petrarch had the art of literary gossip; | is sincere; for the medieval and humanis- 
and he displayed it not only in his letters, | tic ideals, irreconcilable and mutually 
but also in such studied works as this | exclusive, found their meeting-point in 


The essay “De Vita Solitaria” has a 
reater personal interest. Petrarch un. 
olds in it his theory of the right uses to 


him. Their conflict caused his spiritual 
restlessness, and it was the effort of his 
life to bring them into equilibrium. At 


be made of solitude, and shows how intel-| one time the humanist, athirst for glory, 


lectual activity can best be carried on in 
close communion with nature. What he 
preached he had fully proved by practice 
at Vaucluse and Selvapiana. His recluse 
is no hermit or medieval monk. He does 
not retire to the desert, or the woods, or to 
the cloister; but he lives a life of rational 
study and sustained communion with him- 
self in the midst of nature’s beauties. 
These he enjoys with placidity and passion, 
mingled in a wise enthusiasm, till, living 
thus alone, he finds his true self, enters 
into the possession of his own mental 
kingdom, and needs no external support of 
class interests, official dignities, or work 
among his fellow-men to buoy him up. 
There is a profoundly modern tone in this 
essay. Petrarch describes in it an intel- 
lectual egotist, devoted to self-culture, and 
bent on being sufficient to himself. It is, 
in fact, the ideal of Goethe, anticipated by 
four centuries, and colored with a curious 
blending of piety and paganism peculiar 
to Petrarch. The “ De Vitd Solitaria” 


bent on self-effectuation, forensic, eloquent, 
enjoying life, devoting his solitary hours 
to culture, and communing in spirit with 
the orators of ancient Rome, was upper- 
most. At another the ascetic, renouncing 
the world, absorbing himself in mystic 
contemplation, fixing all his thoughts on 
death and on the life beyond the grave, 
assumed supremacy. In his youth and 
early manhood the former prevailed. 
After the year 348, the year of Laura’s 
death, the year of the great plague, which 
swept away his friends and changed the 
aspect of society, the latter gained a per- 
manently growing ascendency. But it may 
be~safely said that both impulses co-ex- 
isted in him till the day of his own death 
in 1374. A common ground for both was 
found in the strong love of seclusion which 
formed one of his chief characteristics, 
driving him from time to time away from 
towns and friends into the country houses 
he possessed at Vaucluse, near Parma, 
near Milan, and at Arqua. A singular 





might be styled the panegyric of the 


scheme, communicated in 1348 to his 


wilderness, from a humanistic point of | friends Mainardo Accursio and Luca Cris- 
view; and here it is worthy of remark | tiano, for establishing a kind of humanistic 
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convent, of which the members should 
be devoted to study as well as to religious 
exercises, shows that Petrarch even medi- 
tated a practical fusion of the scholarly 
and monastic modes of life. 

Petrarch was neither a systematic theo- 
logian nor a systematic philosopher. He 
was an orthodox essayist on moral themes, 
biassed by a leaning towards pagan antiq- 
uity. Far more valuable than any of his 
ethical dissertations was his large and lib- 
eral view of human knowledge; and in 
this general sense he rightly deserves the 
title of philosopher. ere repetitions of 
prescribed formula, reproductions of a 
master's ifse dixit, and scholastic reitera- 
tions of authorized doctrines, whether in 
theology or in oye ny” moved his bit- 
terest scorn. He held that everything 
was worthless which a man had not assim- 
ilated and lived into by actual experience, 
80 as to reconstruct it with the force of his 
own personality. This point of view was 
eminently precious in an age of formalism. 
His antipathy to law, in like manner, did 
not spring from any loathing of a subject 
redolent with antiquity and consecrated by 
the genius of Rome. He only despised 
the peddling sophistries and narrow arts of 
those who practised it. His polemic 
against the physicians, condensed into four 
ponderous invectives, was likewise based 
upon their false pretensions to science and 
their senseless empiricism. In every 
sphere of human activity he demanded 
that men should possess real knowledge, 
and be conscious of its limitations. When 
he entered into the lists against the Aver- 
rhoists, his weightiest argument was 
founded on the fact that they piqued them- 
selves upon their erudition in the matter of 
stones, plants, and animals, while they 
neglected the true concerns of man, and 
all that may affect his destinies for weal or 
woe. He dreaded a debasement of hu- 
man culture by Averrhoistic materialism 
hardly less than an injury to religion from 
Averrhoistic atheism. A steady prefer- 
ence of the spirit to the letter, and a firm 
grasp of the maxim that “ the proper study 
of mankind is man,” formed the pith and 
substance of his intellectual creed. It 
was here that his humanism and his phi- 
losophy joined hands. Nor can we regard 
the revival of learning in Italy without 
regretting that the humanists diverged so 
signally from the path prescribed for them 
in this respect by their greatleader. They 
copied his faults of vanity and rhetoric. 
They exaggerated his admiration of Cicero 
and Virgil into a servile cult. They ad- 
hered to Latin authors and Latin canons of 





taste, when they might have carried on his 
work into the region of Greek metaphys- 
ics. But they lost his large conception of 
human learning, and gave themselves to 
werilities which Petrarch would have 

en the first to denounce. Thus the 
true strength of Petrarch's spirit failed to 
sustain his disciples ; while his foibles and 
shortcomings were perpetuated. In par- 
ticular it may be affirmed that the Renais- 
sance in Italy produced no philosophy 
worth notice until the dawn of modern 
science appeared in Telesio and Campa- 
nella, and in the splendid lunes of visionary 
Bruno. 

In his general theory of poetry Petrarch 
did not free himself from mediaval concep 
tions, however much his practice may have 
— him first upon the list of modern 
yrists. He held that the poet and the 
orator were nearly equal in dignity, though 
he inclined to assigning a superiority to 
the latter, This estimate of the two chief 
species of impassioned eloquence, which 
we are accustomed to re | as separate 
and rarely combined in the same person, 
was probably due to the then prevalent 
opinion that ts must be learned — an 
opinion based upon the difficulty of study, 
and the belief that the enappronchaie 
masterpieces of the ancients had been pro- 
duced by scientific industry. With the 
same high sense of the literary function 
which marked his conception of human- 
ism, he demanded that both orator and 
poet should instruct and elevate as well as 
please. The content of the work of art 
was no matter of indifference to Petrarch ; 
and though he was the most consum- 
mate artist of Italian verse, the doctrine 
of art for art’s sake found no favor in his 
eyes. It may, indeed, be said that he over- 
stepped the mark, and confounded the 
poet with the prophet or the preacher, 
retaining a portion of that half-religious 
awe with which the students of the Mid- 
dle Ages, unable to understand Virgil, 
and wonder-smitten by his greatness, had 
contemplated the author of the “ Aineid.” 
It was, he thought, the poet's duty to set 
forth truth under the veil of fiction, partly 
in order to enhance the pleasure of the 
reader and attract him by the rarity of the 
conceit, and partly to wrap his precious 
doctrine from the coarse unlettered world. 
This view of the necessary connection 
between prvet and allegory dates as far 
back as Lactantius, from whose “ Insti- 
tutions” Petrarch borrowed the ground- 
work of his own exposition. That it was 
shared by the early Florentine lyrists, 
especially by Dante and Guido Caval- 
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canti, is well-known. It reappears in the 
diploma presented to Petrarch upon the 
occasion of his coronation, It pervades 
Boccaccio’s critical treatises, and it lives 
on with diminished energy until the age of 
Tasso, who supplied a key to the moral 
doctrine of his “ Gerusalemme Liberata.” 
Genius, however, works by instinct far 
less than by precept; and the best por- 
tions of Petrarch’s poetry are free from 
this wsthetic heresy. e find allegory 
pure and simple, it is true, in his Latin 
eclogues, while the concetti of the Italian 
lyrics, where he plays upon the name of 
Son reveal the same taint. In the “7¥#- 
onfi” allegorical machinery is used with 
high art for the legitimate presentation of 
a solemn pageant; so that we need not 
quarrel with it here. The Latin epistles 
are comparatively free from the disease, 
while the “ Africa” is an epic of the lamp, 
modelled upon Virgil, and vitiated less by 
allegory than by an incurable want of con- 
stitutional vitality. It is the artificial copy 
of a poem which itself was artificial, and 
is therefore thrice removed from the truth 
of nature. What must be said about Pe- 
trarch’s Latin poetry may be briefly stated. 
It has the same merits and the same defects 
as his prose. Thatis to say, he studiously 
strove at being original while he imitated ; 
and, paradoxical as this may seem, he 
was not unsuccessful. His verse is his 
own; but it is often rough, and almost 
always tedious, deformed by frequent de- 
fects of rhythm, and very rarely rising 
into poetry except in some sonorous 
bursts of declamation. The lament for 
King Robert at the end of the “ Africa,” 
with its fine prophecy of the Renaissance, 
and a fervid address to Italy, written on 
the heights of Mont Genévre in 1353 upon 
the occasion of his crossing the Alps, to 
return to Avignon no more,*® might be 
cited as two favorable specimens. But 
when we speak of Petrarch as a poet, we 
do not think of these scholastic lucubra- 
tions. We think of the cansoniere, for 
the sake of which the lover of Madonna 
Laura is crowned second in the great tri- 
umvirate of the ¢recento by the acclaim of 
his whole nation. 

Petrarch the author of the “Aime én 
Vita ¢ Morte di Madonna Laura,” seems 
at first sight a very different being from 
Petrarch the humanist. There is a fa- 
mous passage in the “ De Remediis utrius- 
que Fortuna,” where the lyrist of chival- 
rous love pours such contempt on women 
as his friend Boccaccio might have envied 


when he wrote the satire of “ Cordbaccio.” 

In the “ Secretum,” again, he describes 

his own passion as a torment from which 

he had vainly striven to emancipate him- 
self by solitude, by journeys, by dis- 
tractions, and by obstinate studies. In 

fact, he never alludes to the great love of 

his life without a strange mixture of ten- 

derness and sore regret. That Laura was 

a real woman, and that Petrarch’s worship 
of her was unfeigned; that he adored her 

with the senses and the heart as well as 

with the head; but that this love was at 
the same time more a mood of the imagi- 
nation, a delicate disease, a cherished 

wound, to which he constantly recurred as 

the most sensitive and lively wellspring of 
poetic fancy, than a downright and impul- 
sive passion, may be clearly seen in the 
whole series of his ms and his auto- 
biographical confessions, Laura was a 
married woman; for he calls her mwudier. 
She treated him with the courtesy of a 
somewhat distant acquaintance, who was 
aware of his homage and was flattered b 

it, But they enjoyed no intimacy, and it 
may be questioned whether, if Petrarch 
could by any accident have made her his 
own, the fruition of her love would not 
have been a serious interruption to the 
happiness of his life. He first saw her in 
the Church of St. Claire, at Avignon, on 
the 6th of April, 1327. She passed from 
this world on the 6th of April, 1348. These 
two dates are the two turning-points of 
Petrarch’s life. The interval of twenty-one 
as when Laura trod the earth, and her 
over in all his wanderings paid his orisons 
to her at morning, evening, and noonday, 
and passed his nights in dreams of that 
fair form which never might be his, was 
the storm and stress period of his check- 
ered career. There is an old Greek prov- 
erb that “to desire the impossible is a 
malady of the soul.” With this malady in 
its most incurable form the poet was 
stricken ; and, instead of seeking cure, he 
nursed his sickness and delighted in the 
discord of his soul. From that discord he 
wrought the harmonies of his sonnets and 
canzoni, That malady made him the poet 
of all men who have found in their emo- 
tions a dreamland more wonderful and 
pregnant with delight than in the world 
which we call real. After Laura’s death 
his love was tranquillized to a sublimer 
music. The element of discord had passed 
out of it; and just because its object was 
now physically unattainable, it grew in 
purity and power. The sensual alloy 
which, however spiritualized, had never 





* Ep. Poet Lat., iii. a4, 


ceased to disturb his soul, was purged 
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from his still vivid passion. Laura in 
heaven looked down upon him from her 
station amid the saints; and her poet could 
indulge the dream that now at last she 
pitied him, that she was waiting for him 
with angelic eyes of love, and telling him 
to lose no time, but set his feet upon the 
stairs that led to God and her. The ro- 
mance finds its ultimate apotheosis in that 
transcendent passage of the “7rionfo della 
Morte,” which describes her death and his 
own vision. Throughout the whole course 
of this labyrinthine love-lament, sustained 
for forty years on those few notes so subtly 
modulated, from the first sonnet on his 
“ primo giovenile errore” to the last line 
of her farewell, “ 7% stara’ in terra senza 
me gran tempo,” Laura grows in vividness 
before us. She only becomes a real woman 
in death, because she was for. Petrarch 
always an ideal, and in the ideal world be- 
yond the tomb he is more sure of her than 
when “the fair veil” of flesh was drawn 
between her and his yearning. 

No love-poetry of the ancient world 
offers any analogue to the cansoniere. 
Nor has it a real parallel in the Provencal 
verse from which it sprang. What dis- 
tinguishes it, is the transition from a medi- 
wval to a modern mood, the passage from 
Cino and Guido to Werther and Rousseau. 
Its tenacity and idealism belong to the 
chivalrous age. Its preoccupation with 
emotion as a given subject-matter and its 
infinite subtlety of self-analysis place it at 
the front of modern literature. Among 
the northern nations chivalrous love was 
treated as a motive for epic poetry in the 
Arthurian romances, It a hve i found 
lyrical expression among the poets of Pro- 
vence. From them it passed to Italy, first 
appearing among the Lombard trouba- 
dours, who still used the dangue d'oc,‘and 
next in Sicily at Frederick's court, where 
the earliest specimens of genuine Italian 
verse were fashioned. Guido Guinicelli 
further developed the sonnet, and built 
the lofty rhymes of the canzone at Bo- 
logna. By this time Italian literature was 
fully started; and the traditions of Pro- 


vencal poetry had been both assimilated | 


and transcended. From Guido’s hands 
the singers of Florence took the motive 
up, and gave it a new turn of deeper alle- 
gory ond mech philosophic meaning. The 
canzoni of Dante and Guido Cavalcanti 
were no mere poems of passion, how- 
ever elevated. Love supplied the form 
and language; but there lurked a hidden 
esoteric meaning. It is true that in the 
“Vita Nuova” Dante found at once the 
most delicate and the most poetically per- 
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fect form for the expression of an unso- 
phisticated feeling. Beatrice was here a 
woman, seen from far and worshipped, but 
worshipped with a natural ardor, He was 
not, however, contented to rest bpon this 
point; nor had he any opportunity of be- 
coming properly acquainted with the ob- 
ject of his adoration in her lifetime. In 
the “Convito,” she had already been ideal- 
ized as Philosophy, and in the “ Divine 
Comedy ” she is transfigured as Theology. 
Death, by separating her from him, ren- 
dered Beatrice’s apotheosis conceivable ; 
and Dante may be said to have rediscov- 
ered the Platonic mystery, whereby love is 
at initiation into the secrets of the spir- 
itual world, It was the intuition of a 
sublime nature into the essence of pure 
impersonal enthusiasm for beauty, an ex- 
altation of woman similar to that attempted 
afterwards by Shelley in “Zpipsychidion,” 
which pervades the poetry of Michelan- 
gelo, and which forms a definite portion of 
the Positivistic creed. Yet there remained 
an ineradicable unsubstantiality in this 
,0int of view, when tested by the common 
acts of human feeling. The Dantesque 
idealism was too far removed from the 
sphere of ordinary experience to take firm 
hold upon the modern intellect. In pro- 
portion as Beatrice personified abstrac- 
tions, she ceased to be a woman; nor was 
it possible, except by losing hold of the 
individual, to regard her as a symbol of the 
universal, Plato in the “Symposium” 
had met this difficulty, by saying that the 
lover, having reached the beatific vision, 
must renounce the love by which he had 
been led to it. A different solution, in 
harmony with the spirit of their age and 
their religion, was offered by the ¢recen/isti, 
Their transmutation of the simpler ele- 
ments of chivalrous love into something 
mystical and complex, where the form of 
the worshipped lady transcends the sphere 
of experience, and her spirit is identified 
with the lover's profoundest thoughts and 
highest aspirations, was a natural process 
in mediaval Florence. The Tuscan intel- 
lect was too virile and sternly strung at 
that epoch to be satisfied with amorous 
rhymes. The mediaval theory of asthet- 
ics demanded allegory, and imposed upon 
the poet erudition ; nor was it easy for the 
singer of that period to command his own 
immediate emotions, with a firm grasp upon 
their relation to the world around him, or 
to use them for the purposes of conscious 
art. He found it more proper to express 
a philosophic content under the accepted 
form of erotic poetry than to paint the per- 
sonality of the woman he loved with natu- 














ral precision. Between the mysticism of 
a sublime but visionary adoration on the 
one side, and the sensualities of vulgar 
passion or the decencies of married Hite 
upon the other, there lay for him no in- 
termediate artistic region. The Italian 
enius, in the Middle Ages, created no 
eminine ideal analogous in the reality of 
womanhood to Gudrun or Chriemhild, 
Guinevere or Iseult: and when it left the 
high region of symbolism, it descended 
almost without modulation to the prose of 
common life. Guido Cavalcanti is in this 
respect instructive. We find in his poetry 
the two tendencies separated and repre- 
sented with equal power, not harmonized 
as in the case of Dante's allegory. His 
canzoni dealt with intellectual abstractions. 
His dadlate gave artistic form to feelings 
stirred by incidents of everyday experi- 
ence. The former were destined to be left 
behind, together with the theological scho- 
lasticism of the Middle Ages. The latter 
lived on through Boccaccio to Poliziano 
and the poets of the sixteenth century. 
Still we can fix one moment of transition 
from the transcendental philosophy of love 
to the positive romance of the “ Decame- 
ron.” Guided by his master, Cino da Pis- 
toja, the least metaphysical and clearest of 
his immediate predecessors, Petrarch 
found the right artistic wéa media; and 
perhaps we may attribute something to 
that double education which placed him 
between the influences of the Tuscan 
lyrists and the troubadours of his adopted 
country. At any rate he returned from 
the allegories of the Florentine poets 
to the simplicity of chivalrous emotion ; 
but he treated the original motive with 
a greater richness and a more idealizing 
delicacy than his Provengal predeces- 
sors. The marvellous instruments of the 
Italian sonnet and canzone were in his 
hands, and he knew how to draw from 
them a purer if not a grander melody than 
either Guido or Dante. The best work of 
the Florentines required a commentary; 
and the structure of their verse, like .its 
content, was scientific rather than artistic. 
Petrarch could publish his cangoniere 
without explanatory notes. He had laid 
bare his heart to the world, and every man 
who had a heart might understand his lan- 
guage. Between the subject-matter and 
the verbal expression there lay no inter- 
vening veil of mystic meaning. The form 
had become correspondingly more clear 
and perfect, more harmonious in its pro- 
ae more immediate in musical effects. 
n a word, Petrarch was the first to opena 
region where art might be free, and to find 
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for the heart’s language utterance direct 
and limpid. 

This was his great achievement. The 
forms he used were not new. The sub- 
ject-matter he handled was given to him. 
But he brought both form and subject 
closer to the truth, exercising at the same 
time an art which had hitherto been un- 
conceived in subtlety, and which has never 
since been equalled. If Dante was the 
first great poet, Petrarch was the first true 
artist of Italian literature. It was, how- 
ever, impossible that Petrarch should over- 
leap at one bound all the barriers of the 
Middle Ages. His Laura has still some- 
thing of the earlier ideality adhering to 
her. She stands midway between the Be- 
atrice of Dante and the women of Boccac- 
cio. She is not so much a woman witha 
character and personality, as woman in the 
general, /a femme, personified and made 
the object of a ame reveries. Though 
every detail of her physical perfections, 
with the single and striking exception of 
her nose, is carefully recorded, it is not 
easy to form a definite picture even of her 
face and shape. Of her inner nature we 
hear only the vaguest generalities. She 
sits like a lovely model in the midst of a 
beautiful landscape, like one of Burne 
Jones’s women, who incarnate a mood of 
feeling while they lack the fulness of per- 
sonality. The thought of her pervades 
the valley of Vaucluse; the perfume of 
her.memory is in the air we breathe. But 
if we met her, we should find it hard to 
recognize her; and if she spoke, we should 
not understand that it was Laura. Pe- 
trarch had no objective faculty. Just as 
he failed to bring Laura vividly before us; 
until she had by death become a part of 
his own epirtvand ecbaieant, so he failed to 
depict things as he saw them. The pic- 
tures etched in three or four lines of the 
“* Purgatorio” may be sought for vainly in 
his rime. That his love of nature was 
intense, there is no doubt. The solitary 
of Vaucluse, the pilgrim of Mont Ven- 
toux, had reached a point of sensibility to 
natural scenery far in advance of his age. 
But when he came to express this passion 
for beauty, he was satisfied with giving the 
most perfect form to the emotion stirred in 
his own subjectivity. Instead of scenes, 
he delineates the moods suggested b 
them. He makes the streams and cliff 
and meadows of Vaucluse his confidants. 
He does not lose himself in contemplation 
of the natural object, though we fee! that 
this self found its freest breathing-space, 
its most delightful company, in the society 
of hill and vale. He never cares to paint 
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alandscape, but contents himself with such 
delicate touches and such cunning com- 
binations of words as may suggest a charm 
in the external world. At this point the 
humanist, preoccupied with man as his 
main subject, meets the poet in Petrarch. 
What is lost, too, in the precision of delin- 
eation, is gained in universality. The 
canzoniere reminds us of no single spot; 
wherever there are clear, fresh rills and 
hanging mountains, the lover walks with 
Petrarch by his side. 

If the poet's dominant subjectivity weak- 
ened his grasp upon external things, it 
made him supreme in self-portraiture. 
Every mood of passion is caught and fixed 


| Hitherto we have spoken only of Pe- 
|trarch’s love-verses. There is a short 
}section of the cansoniere devoted to 
poems on various arguments, which pre- 
sents him in another light. The oratorical 
impulse was only second to the subjective 
in bis genius; and three caxzon/, addressed 
to Giacomo Colonna, to Rienzi, and to the 
Princess of Italy, display the pleader’s 
eloquence in its most perfect lustre. If 
the “ Rime in Vita e Morte di Madonna 
Laura” bequeathed to the Italians models 
of meditative poetry, these canzoni taught 
them how classical form might be given to 
hortatory lyrics on subjects of national 
interest. There was a wail, an outcry in 








forever in his verse. The most evanescent | their passionate strophes, which went on 
shades of feeling are delicately set upon | gathering volume as the centuries rolled 
the exquisite picture. Each string of | over Italy, until at last, in her final servi- 
love's many-chorded lyre is touched with | tude beneath the feet of Spanish Austria, 
a masterly hand. The fluctuations of | they seemed less poems than authentic 
hope, despair, surprise; the “ yea and nay prophecies. The Italians inherited from 
twinned in a single breath;” the struggle | their Roman ancestors a strong forensic 
of conflicting aspirations in a heart drawn | bias. What the forum was for the ancients, 
now to God and now to earth; the quiet| the piazza became for them. To follow 
resting-places of content; the recrudes- | out the intricacies of this thought would 
cence of the ancient smart; the peace of | require more time and space than we can 
absence, when longing is luxury ; the agony | spare, It must be enough to remark that 
of presence, adding fire to fire, —all this | in their literature at large there is a power- 
is rendered with a force so striking, in a | ful declamatory element. It impairs their 
style so monumental, that the canszonéere | philosophical writing, and helps to give an 
may still be called the “introduction to | air of superficiality to their poetry. They 
the book of love.” Thus, when Pe-| lack what the Germans call /xnigheit, and 
trarch’s own self was the object, his hand | the French éatimité. What.will not bear 
was firm; bis art failed not in modelling | recitation in the market-place, what does 
the image into roundness. Dante brought | not go at once home without difficulty to 
the universe into his poem. But “the | the average intelligence of the crowd, must 
soul of man, too, is an universe;” and of| be excluded from their art. It is rarely 
this inner microcosm Petrarch was the | that we catch an undertone piercing the 
et. It remained for Boccaccio, the third | splendid resonances of their verse, or that 
in the supreme triumvirate, to treat of | we surprise a singer hidden in the cloud 
common life with art no less consummate. | of thought, pouring his song forth as the 
From Beatrice through Laura to the Fiam- | night-bird sings to ease her soul in soli- 
metta; from the “ Divine Comedy” through ltude, Such being, roughly speaking, the 
tile canzoniere to the “ Decameron ; ” from | chief bent of the Italians, it followed that 
the world beyond the grave through the | Petrarch’s rhetorical canzon? had a better 
world of feeling to the world in which we | and more fruitful influence than his medi- 
play our puppet parts; from the ent eee poems on their literature. The 
terzsa rima, through the stately lyric | Petrarchisti of chivalrous passion attenu- 
stanzas, to Protean prose, Such was the | ated his feeling without realizing it in their 
rapid movement of Italian art within the | own lives, and imitated his style without 
brief space of some fifty years. We can-| attaining to his mastery of form, until the 
not wonder that when Boccaccio died, | one lost all vitality and the other became 
the source of inspiration seemed to fail. | barren mannerism. But from time to time, 
Heaven and hell, the sanctuaries of the|as in Filicaja’s sonnet or Leopardi’s 
soul, and the garden of our earth, had all |“ Ode to Italy,” we catch the true ring of 
been traversed. Well might Sacchetti| his passionate “//al/ia mia /” 
exclaim ; — | It will be understood that what has been 
| said in the foregoing paragraph, about the 
rhetorical bias of the Italians, is only gen- 
erally applicable. Their greatest artists 
and poets — Dante, Petrarch, Signorelli, 
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Michelangelo, Tintoretto, Leopardi — have 
combined the forensi¢ qualities of the 
Latins with the /anigkeit of the Teutons, 
just as, from the opposite point of view, 
we find a similar combination in Germans 
like Goethe, and in the French intellect at 
large. Petrarch’s preoccupation with self 
so far balanced the oratorical impulse that, 
while the latter found its scope in his prose 
works, by far the larger portion of his 
poems gave expression to the former, 

By right of his self-consciousness and 
thirst for glory, Petrarch was a modern 
man, fashioned by contact with antiquity, 
But dwelling as he did within the threshold 
of the Middle Ages, he had to pay the 
penalty of this emancipation from their 
intellectual conditions. After all is said, 
the final characteristic of Petrarch is the 
state of spiritual flux in which he lived. 
His love of Laura seemed to him an error 
and a sin, because it clashed with an 
ascetic impulse that had never been com- 

letely blunted. In his “Hymn to the 
Virgin,” he spoke of this passion as the 
Medusa which had turned his purer self 
to stone: — 


Medusa e |’error mio m’ ban fatto un sasso 
D’ umor vano stillante, 


Yet he knew that this same pasgion had 
been the cause of his most permanent 
achievements inthe sphere of art. Laura’s 
name was confounded with the laurel 
wreath, for which he strove, and which he 
wore with pride upon the Capitol. Even 
here a new contradiction in his nature re- 
vealed itself. Thirsting as he did for fame, 
he judged this appetite ungodly. The 
only immortality to be desired by the true 
Christian was a life beyond this earth, 
While he expressed a contempt for the 
world inspired by sympathy with monasti- 
cism, he enjoyed each mundane pleasure 
with the fine taste of an intellectual epicure. 
Solitude was his ideal, and in solitude he 
planned his most considerable literary 
masterpieces : but he frequented the courts 
of princes, made himself their mouthpiece, 
and delighted in the parade of a magnificent 
society. Humanism, which was destined 
to bring forth a kind of neo-paganism in 
Italy, had its source in him; and no 
scholar was more enthusiastic for the 
heroes of the antique age. But even while 
he gave his suffrage to the “ starry youth ” 
of Scipio, he was reminded that the saints 
of the Thebaid/ had wreathed. their brows 
with the palms of a still more splendid 
victory. . He amen Cag Laura with a 
chivalrous devotion; but he lived, accord- 


proteertens with a concubine who bore 
nim two children. No poet exalted the 
cult of woman to a higher level; but no 
monk expressed a bitterer hostility against 
the sex. He could not choose between 
the spirit and the flesh, or utter the firm 
“I will” of acceptance or renunciation 
upon either side. The genius of Rome 
and the genius of Nazareth strove in him 
for mastery. Atone time he was fain to 
ape the antique patriot; at another he 
affected the monastic saint. He pretended 
to despise celebrity and mourned the vanity 
of worldly honors; yet he was greedy of 
distinction. His correspondence reveals 
the intrigues with which he sought the 
poet’s laurel, pulling wires at Rome and 
Paris, in order that he might have the 
choice of being either crowned upon the 
Capitol or else before the most august 
society of learned men in Europe, At 
the same time, when fame had found him, 
when he stoad forth as the acknowledged 
hero of culture, he complained that the 
distractions of renown withdrew him from 
the service of religion and his soul. He 
claimed to have disengaged himself from 
the shackles of personal vanity. Yet a 
foolish word dropped by some young men 
in Padua against bis learning, made him 
take up cudgels in his failing years, and 
engage in a gladiatorial combat for the 
maintenance of his repute. He was clam- 
orous for the freedom of the populus 
Romanus, and importunate in his asser- 
tion of Italian independence. Yet he 
stooped to flatter kings in letters of almost 
more than Byzantine adulation, and lent 
his authority to the infamies of Lombard 
despotism. It would be easy enough, but 
weariful, to lengthen out this list of Pe- 
trarch’s inner contradictions, The mal- 
ady engendered by them — that incurable 
acedia, that atonic melancholy, which he 
ascribed to St. Augustine —made him 
the prototype of an age which had in it, 
and which still has, a thousand unrecon- 
ciled antagonisms. Hamlet and Faust, 
Werther and René, Childe Harold and 
Dipsychus, find their ancestor in Petrarch ; 
and it is this which constitutes his chief 
claim on the sympathies of the modern 
world. He too has left us a noble exam- 
ple of the method whereby the inevitable 
discords of an awakened consciousness 
may be resolved in a superior harmony, 
Through all his struggles he remained 
true to the one ideal of intellectual activity, 
and the very conflict saved him from stag- 
nation. His energies were never for one 
moment prastentlll nor was his hope ex- 
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completion of that human synthesis, em- 
bracing the traditions of antiquity and 
Christianity, which, as though by instinct, 
he felt to be the necessary condition of a 
European revival. It may be confidently 
asserted that if his immediate successors 
had continued his work in the spirit of 
their leader, the Renaissance would have 
brought forth nobler fruits. 

We are told that the faces of dying per- 
sons sometimes reproduce the features of 
their youth, and the memory of old men 
reverts to the events of boyhood. Thus 
Petrarch at the close of life survived the 
struggles of his manhood, and returned 
with single-hearted impulse to the a/ma 
mater ot his youth. From the year 1348 
forward, he approximated more and more 
to the mediaeval type of character, without 
losing his zeal for liberal studies. The 
coming age, which he inaugurated, faded 
from his vision, and the mystic past re- 
sumed its empire. Yet, as a scholar, he 
never ceased to be industrious. One of 
his last works was the translation into 
Latin of Boccaccio’s “ Griselda;” and on 
the morning after his unwitnessed death, 
his servant found him bowed upon his 
books. But Petrarch was not sustained in 
age and sickness by a forecast of the cul- 
ture he had labored to create. The con- 
solations of religion, the piety of the clois- 
ter, soothed his soul; and he who had 
been the Erasmus of his century, passed 
from itin the attitude of an Augustinian 
monk. 

At Arqua they still show the bouse 
where Petrarch spent his last years, the 
little study where he worked, the chair in 
which he sat, the desk at which he wrote. 
From those soft-swelling undulations of 
the Euganean hills, hoary with olives, rich 
with fig and vine, the Lombard plain breaks 
away toward Venice and the Adriatic. 
The air is light ; the prospect is immense ; 
there is a sound of waters hurrying by. 
In front of the church-door, below the 
house, and close beside the rushing stream, 
stands the massive coffer of Verona mar- 
ble where his ashes rest. No inscription 
is needed. The fame of Petrarch broods 
on Arqua like the canopy of heaven. For 
one who has dwelt long in company with 
his vexed, steadfast spirit—so divine in 
aspiration, so human in tenderness, and so 
like ourselves in its divided impulses — 
there is something inexpressibly solemn to 
stand beside this sepulchre, and review 
the five centuries through which the glory 
he desired has lived and grown. 
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envy him the peace he found upon the end 
of life, and pause to wonder when that 
harmony will be achieved between the 
wisdom of this world and the things of 
God which Petrarch, through all contra- 
dictions, clung to and in death accom- 
plished. 


From Belgravia. 
BIANCA, 

Nor long since, I was one among a 
crowd of nobodies at a big official recep- 
tion in Paris when the Marchese and Mar- 
chesa di San Silvestro were announced. 
There was a momentary hush; those about 
the doorway fell back to let this distin- 
guished couple pass, and some of us stood 
on tiptoe to get a glimpse of them; for 
San Silvestro is a man of no small impor- 
tance in the political and diplomatic world, 
and his wife enjoys quite a European fame 
for beauty and amiability, having had op- 
portunities of displaying both these attrac- 
tive gifts at the several courts where she 
has acted as Italian ambassadress. They 
made their way quickly up the long room 
— she short, rather sallow, inclined to- 
wards embonpoint, but with eyes whose 
magnificence was rivalled only by that of 
her diamonds ; he bald-headed, fat, grey- 
haired, covered with orders—and were 
soon out of sight. I followed them with 
a sigh which caused my neighbor to ask 
me jocosely whether the marchesa was an 
old flame of mine. 

* Far from it,” I answered. “ Only the 
sight of her reminded me of bygone days. 
Dear, dear me! how time does slip on! 
It is fifteen years since I saw her last.” 

1 moved away, looking down rather rue- 
fully at the waistcoat to whose circumfer- 
ence fifteen years have made no trifling 
addition, and wondering whether I was 
really as much altered and aged in appear- 
ance as the marchesa was. 

Fifteen years — itis no such very long 
time ; and yet I dare say that the persons 
wrincipally concerned in the incident which 
| am about to relate, have given up think- 
ing about it as completely as I had done, 
until the sound of that lady’s name, and 
the sight of her big black eyes, recalled it 
to me, and set me thinking of the sunny 
spring afternoon on which my sister Anne 
and I journeyed from Verona to Venice, 
and of her #aive exclamations of delight 
f in a real gondola, glid- 
My 
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She is what might be called an old lady 
now, and she certainly was an old maid 
then, and had long accepted her position 
as such. Then, as now, she habitually 
wore a grey alpaca gown, a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles, gloves a couple of sizes 
too large for her, and a shapeless, broad- 
leaved, straw hat, from which a blue veil 
was flung back and streamed out in the 
breeze behind her, like a ship’s ensign. 
Then, as now, she was the simplest, the 
most kind-hearted, the most prejudiced of 
mortals; an enthusiastic admirer of the 
arts, and given, as her own small contribu- 
tion thereto, to the production of endless 
water-color landscapes, a trifle woolly, in- 
deed, as to outline, and somewhat faulty as 
to perspective, but warm in coloring, and 
highly thought of in the family. I believe, 
in fact, that it was chiefly with a view to 
the filling of her portfolio that she had 
persuaded me to take her to Venice; and, 
as I am constitutionally indolent, I was 
willing enough to spend a few weeks in the 
city which, of all cities in the world, is the 
best adapted for lazy people. We engaged 
rooms at Danielli’s, and unpacked all our 
clothes, knowing that we were not likely 
to make another move until the heat should 
drive us away. 

The first few days, I remember, were 
not altogether full of enjoyment for one of 
us. My excellent Anne, who has all her 
brother’s virtues, without his failings, 
would have scouted the notion of allowing 
any dread of | plage fatigue to stand be- 
tween her and the churches and pictures 
which she had come all the way from En- 
gland to admire; and, as Venice was an 
old haunt of mine, she very excusably ex- 
pected me to act as cicerone to her, and 
allowed me but little rest between the 
hours of breakfast and of the ¢ad/e d’héte. 
At last, however, she conceived the mod- 
est and felicitous idea of making a copy of 
Titian’s “ Assumption,” and, having ob- 
tained the requisite permission for that 

urpose, set to work upon the first of a 
ong series of courageous attempts, all of 
which she conscientiously destroyed when 
in a half-finished state. At that rate it 
seemed likely that her days would be fully 
occupied for some weeks to come; and | 
urged her to persevere, and not to allow 
herself to be disheartened by a few bril- 
liant failures; and so she hurried away, 
early every morning, with her paint-box, 
vn, Hie wi and her block, and I was left 
free to smoke my cigarettes in peace, in 
front of my favorite ca/¢éon the Piazza San 
Marco. 





ing, with half-closed eyes, the pigeons cir- 
cling overhead under a cloudless sky, and 
enjoying the fresh salt breeze that came 
across the ruffled water from the Adriatic, 
when I was accosted by one of the white- 
coated Austrian officers by whom Venice 
was thronged in those days, and whom I 
presently recognized as a young fellow 
named Von Rosenau whom | had known 
slightly in Vienna the previous winter. I 
returned his greeting cordially, for I always 
like to associate as much as possible with 
foreigners when I am abroad, and little did 
I foresee into what trouble this fair-haired, 
innocent-looking youth was destined to 
lead me. 

I asked him how he liked Venice, and 
he answered laughingly that he was not 
there from choice. “1 am in disgrace,” 
he explained. “I am always in disgrace 
—only this time it is rather worse than 
usual. Do you remember my father, the 
general? No? Perhaps he was not in 
Vienna when you were there. He is a 
soldier of the old school, and manages his 
family as they tell me he used to manage 
his regiment in former years, boasting that 
he has never allowed a breach of discipline 
to pass unpunished, and never will. Last 
year I exceeded my allowance, and the 
colonel got orders to stop my leave; this 
year I borrowed from the Jews, the whole 
thing was found out, and I was removed 
from the cavalry, and put into a Croat 
regiment under orders for Venice. Next 
year will probably see me enrolled in the 
police; and so it will go on, I suppose, till 
some fine morning | shall find myself 
driving a two-horse yellow diligence in the 
wilds of Carinthia, and blowing a horn to 
let the villagers know that the imperial 
and royal mail is approaching. 

After a little more conversation we 
separated, but only to meet again, that 
same evening, on the Piazza San Marco, 
whither I had wandered to listen to the 
band after dinner, and where I found Von 
Rosenau seated with a number of his 
brother officers in front of the principal 
café. These gentlemen, to whom I was 
presently introduced, were unanimous in 
complaining of their present quarters. 
Venice, they said, might be all very well 
for artists and travellers; but viewed as 
a garrison, it was the dullest of places. 
There were no amusements, there was no 
sport, and just now no society; for the 
Italians were in one of their periodical 
fits of sulks, and would not speak to, or 
look at, a German if they could possibly 


|avoid it. “ They will not even show them- 
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of the officers, pointing towards the well- 
nigh empty piazza. “ As for the ladies, it 
is reported that, if one of them is seen 
speaking to an Austrian, she is either 
assassinated or sent off to spend the rest 
of her days in aconvent. At all events, 
it is certain that we have none of us any 
successes to boast off, except Von Rose- 
nau, who has an affair, they say, only 
he is pleased to be very mysterious about 
it.” 

“ Where does she live, Von Rosenau?” 
asked another. “Is she rich? Is she 
noble? Has she a husband, who will stab 
both ? or only a mother, who will send 

er to a nunnery, and let you go free? 
You might gratify our curiosity a little. It 
would do you no harm, and it would give 
us something to talk about.” 

“ Bah! he will tell you nothing,” cried 
a third. “He is afraid. He knows that 
there are half a dozen of us who could cut 
him out in an hour.” 

“Von Rosenau,” said a young ensign 
solemnly, “ you would do better to make a 
clean breast of it. Concealment is use- 
less. Janovicz saw you with her in Santa 
Maria della Salute the other day, and 
could have followed her home quite easily 
if he had been so inclined.” 

“ They were seen together on the Lido 
too. People who want to keep their 
secrets ought not to be so imprudent.” 

“A good comrade ought to have no 
secrets from the regiment.” 

“Come, Von Rosenau, we will promise 
not to speak to her without your permis- 
sion if you will tell us how you managed 
to make her acquaintance.” 

The subject of all these attacks re- 
ceived them with the most perfect com- 
posure, continuing to smoke his cigar and 
gaze out seawards, without so much as 
turning his head towards his questioners, 
to whom he vouchsafed no reply whatever. 
Probably, as an ex-hussar and a sprig of 
nobility, he may have held his head a 
little above those of his present brother 
officers, and preferred disregarding their 
familiarity to resenting it as he might have 
done if it had come from men whom he 
considered on a footing of equality with 
himself. Such, at least was my impres- 
sion ; and it was confirmed by the friendly 
advances which he made towards me, 
from that day forth, and by the egg | 
with which he sought my society. 
thought he seemed to wish for some com- 
panion whose ideas had not been devel- 
oped exclusively in barrack atmosphere ; 
and I, on my side, was not unwilling to 
listen to the chatter of a lively, good-na- 
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tured young fellow, at intervals, during my 
long idle days. 

It was at the end of a week, I think, or 
thereabouts, that he honored me with his 
full confidence. We had been out sea- 
fishing in a small open boat which he had 
purchased, and which he managed without 
assistance — that is to say, that we had 
provided ourselves with what was requi- 
site for the pursuit of that engrossing 
sport, and that the young count had gone 
through the form of dropping his line 
over the side and pulling it up, baitless 
and fishless, from time to time, while 
I had dispensed with even this shal- 
low pretence of employment, and had 
stretched myself out full length upon the 
cushions which I had thoughtfully brought 
with me, inhaling the salt-laden breeze, and 
luxuriating in perfect inaction, till such 
time as it had become necessary for us to 
think of returning homewards. My com- 
panion had been sighing portentously 
every now and again all through the after- 
noon, and had repeatedly given vent to a 
sound as nee he had been about to say 
something, and had as often checked him- 
self, and fallen back into silence. So that 
I was in a great measure prepared for the 
disclosure that fell from him at length 
as we slipped before the wind, across the 
broad lagoon, towards the haze and blaze 
of sunset which was glorifying the old city 
of the doges. 

“Do you know,” said he suddenly, 
“that I am desperately in love?” I said I 
had conjectured as much; and he seemed 
a good deal surprised at my powers of 
divination. 

“ Yes,” he resumed, “ I am in love ; and 
with an Italian lady too, unfortunately. 
Her name is Bianca—the Signorina Bi- 
anca Marinelli—and she is the most 
divinely beautiful creature the sun ever 
shone upon.” 

“ That,” said I, “is of course.” 

“It is the truth; and when you have 
seen her, you will acknowledge that I do 
not exaggerate. I have known her nearly 
two months now. I became acquainted 
with her accidentally — she dropped her 
handkerchief in a shop, and I took it to 
her, and so to to be upon speaking 
terms, and —and—but I need not give 
you the whole history. We have discov- 
ered that we are all the world to one an- 
other; we have sworn to remain faithful 
to each other all our lives long; and we 
renew the oath whenever we meet. But 
that, unhappily, is very seldom! for her 
father, the Marchese Marinelli, scarcely 
ever lets her out of his sight; and he is a 
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sour, narrow-minded old fellow, as proud 
as he is poor, an intense hater of all Aus- 
trians, and, if he,were to discover our 
attachment, I shudder to think of what the 
consequences might be.” 

“ And your own father — the stern old 
general of whom you told me-— what 
would he say toit all?” 

“Oh! he, of course, would not hear of 
such a marriage for a moment. He de- 
tests and despises the Venetians as cor- 
dially as the marchese abbors the 7edesch# ; 
and, as | am entirely dependent upon him, 
I should not dream of saying a word to 
him about the matter until I was married, 
and nothing could be done to separate me 
from Bianca.” 

* So that, upon the whole, you appear to 
stand a very fair chance of starvation, if 
everything turns out according to your 
wishes. And pray in what way do you 
imagine that I can assist you towards this 
desirable end? For I take it for granted 
that you have some reason for letting me 
into your secret.” 

Von Rosenau laughed good-humoredly, 

“You form conclusions quickly, he 
said. “ Well, I will confess to you that I 
have thought lately that you might be of 
yreat service to me without inconvenienc- 
ng yourself much. The other day, when 
you did me the honor to introduce me to 
your sister, I was very nearly telling her all, 
She has such a kind countenance; and | 
felt sure that she would not refuse to let 
my poor Bianca visit her sometimes, The 
old marchese, you see, would have no ob- 
jection to leaving his daughter for hours 
under the care of an English lady; and | 
thought that perhaps when Miss Jenkin- 
son went out to work at her painting — I 
might come in,” 

* Fortunate indeed is it for you,” I said, 
“ that your confidence in the kind counte- 
nance of my sister Anne did not carry you 
quite to the point of divulging this precious 
scheme to her. I, who Toon her pretty 
well, can tell you exactly the course she 
would have pursued if youhad. Without 
one moment's hesitation, she would have 
found out the address of the young lady's 
father, hurried off thither, and told him all 
about it, Anne is a thoroughly good creat- 
ure ; but she has little sympathy with love- 
making, still less with surreptitious love- 
making, and she would as soon think of 
accepting the part you are so good as to 
assign to her as of forging a cheque.” 

He sighed, and said he supposed, then, 
that they must continue to meet as they 
had been in the habit of doing; but that 
jt was rather unsatisfactory, 





“It says something for your ingenuity, 
that you contrive to meet at all,” I re- 
marked, 

“ Well, yes, there are considerable diffi- 
culties, because the old man's movements 
are so uncertain; and there is some risk 
too, for, as you heard the other day, we 
have been seen together. Moreover | have 
been obliged to tell everything to my ser- 
vant Johann, who waylays the marchese’s 
housekeeper at market in the mornings, 
and finds out from her when and where | 
can have an opportunity of meeting Bi- 
anca. I would rather not have trusted 
him; but I could think of no other plan,” 

“ At any rate, | should have thought you 
might have selected some more retired 
rendezvous than the most frequented 
church in Venice,” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I wish 
you would suggest one within reach,” he 
said, “ There are no retired places in this 
accursed town. But, in fact, we see one 
another very seldom. Often for days to- 
gether the only way in which I can get a 
slimpse of her is by loitering about in my 
font in front of her father’s house, and 
watching till she shows herself at the win- 
dow. We are in her neighborhood now, 
and itis close upon the hour at which I 
can generally calculate upon her appearing. 
Would you mind my making a short défour 
that way before | set you down at your 
hotel?’ 

We had entered the Grand Canal while 
Von Rosenau had been relating his love- 
tale, and, some minutes before, he had 
lowered his sail, and taken to the oars. 
He now slewed the boat's head round 
abruptly, and we shot into a dark and nar- 
row water-way, and so, after sundry twist- 
ings and turnings, arrived before a grim, 
timeworn structure, so hemmed in by the 
surrounding buildings that it seemed as if 
no ray of sunshine could ever penetrate 
within its walls. 

“ That is the Palazzo Marinelli,” said my 
companion, “ The greater part of it is let 
to different tenants, The family has long 
been much too poor to inhabit the whole 
of it, and now the old man only reserves 
himself four rooms on the third floor. 
Those are the windows, in the far corner ; 
and there — no!— yes! there is Bianca.” 

I brought my eyeglass to bear upon the 
point indicated just in time to catch sight 
of a female head, which was thrust out 
through the open window for an instant, 
and then withdrawn with great celerity. 

“Ah!” sighed the count, “it is you 
who have driven her away. I ought to 
have remembered that she would be fright- 
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ened at seeing a stranger. And now she 
will not show herself again, I fear. Come ; I 
will take you home. Confess now —is she 
not more beautiful than you expected?” 

“ My dear sir, I had hardly time to see 
whether she was a man or a woman; but 
I am quite willing to take your word for it 
that there never was anybody like her.” 

“If you would like to wait a little longer 
—— half an hour or so — she migh¢ put Ree 
head out again,” said the young man wist- 
fully. 

* Thank you very much; but my sister 
will be wondering why | do not come to 
take her down to the fable d’héte. And 
besides, as I am not in love myself, I may 
perhaps be excused for saying that I want 
my dinner.” 

“As you please,” answered the count, 
looking the least bit in the world affronted ; 
and so he pulled back in silence to the 
steps to the hotel, where we parted. 

1 don’t know whether Von Rosenau felt 
aggrieved by my rather unsympathetic re- 
ception of his confidence, or whether he 
thought it useless to discuss his projects 
further with one who could not or would 
not assist him in carrying them out; but 


although we continued to meet daily, as) 


before, he did not recur to the interesting 
subject, and it was not for me to take the 
initiative in doing so. Curiosity, I con- 
fess, led me to direct my gondolier more 
than once to the narrow canal over which 
the Palazzo Marinelli towered; and on 
each occasion I was rewarded by descry- 
ing, from the depths of the miniature 
mourning-coach which concealed me, the 
faithful count, seated in his boat and wait- 
ing in patient faith, like another Ritter 
Toggenburg, with his eyes fixed upon the 
corner window; but of the lady I could 
see no sign, I was rather disappointed at 
first, as day after day went by and my 
young friend showed no disposition to 


| 
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‘'For my own remarked my in- 
formant, “1 shall surprised if we see 
him back in the regiment at all. He was 
only sent to us as a sort of punishment 
for having been a naughty boy, and I sup- 


» 


pose now he will be forgiven, and restored 


to the hussars. 

“So much for undying love,” thinks | 
with a cynical chuckle. “If there is any 
gratitude in man, that young fellow ought 
to be showering blessings on me for hav- 
ing refused to hold the noose for him to 
thrust his head into,” 

Alas! I knew not of what I was speak- 
ing. I had not yet heard the last of Herr 
von Rosenau's entanglement, nor was I 


destined to escape from playing my part 


in it. The very next morning, after break- 
fast, as | was poring over a map of Swit- 
zerland, “ Murray” on my right hand and 
“Bradshaw” on my left, his card was 
brought to me, eather with an urgent re- 
quest that I would see him immediately and 
alone ; and before I had had time to send 
a reply, he came clattering into the room, 
trailing his sabre behind him, and dropped 
into the first armchair with a despairing 
self-abandonment which shook the house 
to its foundations. 

“Mr. Jenkinson,” said he, “I am a 
ruined man!” 

1 answered rather drily that I was very 
sorry to hear it. If { must confess the 
truth, I thought he had come to borrow 
money of me. 

“A most cruel calamity has befallen 
me,” he went on; “and unless you will 
consent to help me out of it - 

“Iam sure I shall be delighted to do 
anything in my power,” I interrupted ap- 
prehensively; “but I am afraid ——” 

“You cannot refuse me till you have 
heard what I have to say. I am aware 
that I have no claim whatever upon your 
kindness ; but you are the only man in the 





reak the silence in which he had chosen | world who can save me, and, whereas the, 
to wrap himself; for I had nothing to do; happiness of my whole life is at stake, 


in Venice, and I thought it would have|the utmost 


been rather amusing to watch the progress 
of this incipient romance. By degrees, 
however, I ceased to trouble myself about 
it; and at the end of a fortnight 1 had 
other things to think of, in the shape of 

lans for the summer, my sister Anne 

aving by that time satisfied herself that, 
all things considered, Titian's “ Assump- 
tion” was a little too much for her. 

It was Captain Janovicz who informed 
me casually one evening that Von Rosenau 
was going away in a few days on leave, 
and that he would probably be absent for a 
considerable time. 





you can have to put up with 
will be a little inconvenience. Now I will 
explain myself in as few words as possible, 
because I have only a minute to spare. 
In fact, I ought to be out on the ramparts 
at this moment. You have not forgotten 
what I told you about myself and the 
Signorina Marinelli, and how we had 
agreed to seize the first opportunity that 
offered to be privately married, and to 
escape over the mountains to my father’s 
house, and throw ourselves upon his 
mercy?” 

“1 don’t remember your having men- 
tioned any such plan.” 
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“No matter —so it was. Well, every- 
thing seemed to have fallen out most for- 
tunately for us. I found out some time 
ago that the marchese‘would be going over 
to Padua this evening, on business, and 
would be absent at least one whole day, 
and | immediately applied for my leave to 
begin to-morrow. This I obtained at once 
through my father, who now expects me 
to be with him in a few days, and little 
knows that I shall not come alone, Johann 
and the marchese’s housekeeper arranged 
the rest between them, I was to meet my 
dear Bianca early in the morning on the 
Lido; thence we were to go by boat to 
Mestre, where a carriage was to be in 
waiting for us; and the same evening we 
were to be married by a priest, to whom | 
have given due notice, at a place called 
Longarone, And so we should have gone 
on, across the Ampezzo Pass homewards. 
Now, would you believe that all has been 
defeated by a mere freak on the part of my 
colonel? Only this morning, after it was 
much too late to make any alteration in 
our plans, he told me that he should re- 
quire me to be on duty all to-day and to- 
morrow, and that my leave could not begin 
until the next day. Is it not maddening? 
And the worst of it is, that I have no 
means of letting Bianca know of this, for | 
dare not send a message to the palazzo, 
and there is no chance of my seeing her 
myself; and of course she will go to the 
Lido to-morrow morning, and will find no 
one there, Now, my dear Mr. Jenkinson 
— my good, kind friend — do you begin to 
see what I want you to do for me?” 

“ Not in the very least.” 

“No? Butitis evident enough. Now 
listen. You meet Bianca to-morrow morn- 
ing, you explain to her what has happened, 
you take her in the boat, which will be 
waiting for you, tc Mestre; you proceed 
in the travelling-carriage, which will also 
be waiting for you, to Longarone; you see 
the priest, and appoint with him for the 
following evening ; and the next day I ar- 
rive, and you return to Venice. Is that 
clear?” 

The volubility with which this. pro- 
ramme was enunciated so took away my 
reath that I scarcely realized its audacity. 

“You will not volnee ] am sure you 
will not,” said the count, rising and hook 
ing up his sword, as if about to depart. 

“ Stop, stop!” Lexclaimed, “ You don’t 
consider what you are asking. I can’t 
elope with young women io this casual 
sort of way. I have a character —anda 
sister. Howam I to explain all this to my 
sister, I should like to know?” 








“Oh! make any excuse you can think 
of to her. Now, Mr. Jenkinson, you know 
there cannot be any real difficulty in that. 
You consent, then? A thousand, thou- 
sand thanks! I will send you a few more 
instructions by letter this evening. 1 reall 
ou not stay any longer now. Good- 
ye. 

“Stop! Why can’t your servant Jo- 
hann do all this instead of me?” 

“ Because he is on duty like myself, 
Good-bye.” 

“Stop! Why can’t you postpone your 
flight for a day? I don’t so much mind 
meeting the young lady and telling her all 
about it.” 

* Quite out of the yay my dear sir. 
It is perfectly possible that the marchese 
may return from Padua to-morrow night, 
and what should we do then? No, no; 
there is no help for it. Good-bye.” 

“Stop! Hi! Come back !’ 

But it was too late. My impetuous vis- 
itor was down the staircase and away be- 
fore I had* descended a single flight in 
pursuit, and all I could do was to return 
to my room and register a vow within my 
own heart that I would have nothing to do 
with this preposterous scheme. 

Looking back upon what followed across 
the interval of fifteen years, I find that I 
can really give no satisfactory reason for 
my having failed to adhere to this wise 
resolution. I had no particular feeling of 
friendship for Von Rosenau; I did not 
care two straws about the Signorina Bianca, 
whom I had never seen; and certainly I 
am not, nor ever was, the sort of person 
who loves romantic adventures for their 
own sake. Perhaps it was good-nature, 
portaee it was only an indolent shrinkin 

rom disobliging anybody, that influence 
me — it does not much matter now, What- 
ever the cause of my yielding may have 
been, I did yield. I prefer to pass over 
in silence the doubts and hesitations which 
beset me for the remainder of the day; 
the arrival, towards evening, of the piteous 
note from Von Rosenau which finally over- 
came my weak resistance to his wil and 
the series of circumstantial false state- 
ments (I blush when I think of them) by 
meats of which I accounted to my sister 
for my proposed sudden departure. 

Suffice it to say that, very early on the 
following morning, there might have been 
seen, pacing up and down the shore on the 
seaward side of the Lido, and peering anx- 
iously about him through an eyeglass, as 
if in search of somebody or something, the 
figure of a tall, spare Englishman, cladin a 
complete suit of shepherd’s tartan, with a 
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wide-awake on his head, a leather bag 
slung by a strap across his shoulder, anda 
light coat over his arm. Myself, in point 
of fact, in the travelling-costume o 
epoch. 

I was kept waiting a long time — longer 
than | liked; for, as may be supposed, | 
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|rounded by dangers of the most —com- 
| promising description ; and every moment 
| of delay must add to them. 
the | 


I know that 
the officers often come out here to bathe 
in the morning —so do many of the En- 
glish people from Danielli’s. If we are 


|discovered together there will be such a 


was most anxious to be well — from | scandal as never was, and you will most 


Venice before the rest of the world was | assuredly not become Countess von Rose- 


up and about; but at length there ap-| 


peared, round the corner of a long, white 
wall which skirted the beach, a little lady, 
thickly veiled, who, on catching sight of 
me, whisked round, and incontinently van- 
ished. This was so evidently the fair 
Bianca that I followed her without hesita- 
tion, and almost ran into her arms as | 
swung round the angle of the wall behind 
which she had retreated. She gave a great 
start, stared at me, for an instant, like a 
startled fawn, and then took to her heels 
and fied. It was rather ridiculous; bat 
there was nothing for me to do but to give 
chase. My legs are long, and 1 had soon 
headed her round, 

“TI presume that I have the honor of 
addressing the Signorina Marinelli?” | 

anted, in French, as I faced her, hat in 
yand, 

She answered me by a piercing shriek 
which left no room for doubt as to her 
identity. 

“For the love of Heaven, don't do 
that!” I entreated, in an agony. “ You 
will alarm the whole neighborhood, and 
ruin us both. Believe me, I am only here 
as your friend, and very much against my 
own wishes. I have come on the part of 
Count Albrecht von Rosenau, who is un- 
able to come himself, because ——” 

Here she opened her mouth with so 
manifest an intention of raising another 
resounding screech that I became desper- 
ate, and seized her by the wrists in my 
anxiety. “Sgridi ancora una volta,” 
says I,in the purest /ingua Toscana, “e 
da lascerd gui — to get out of this mess as 
best you can — cosi sicuro che tl mio nome 
@ Fenkinsono!” 

To my great relief, she began to laugh. 
Immediately afterwards, however, she sat 
down on the shingle, and begantocry. It 
was too vexatious ; what on earth was | to 
do? 

“ Do you understand English?” I asked 
despairingly. 

She shook her head, but sobbed out that 
she spoke French; so I proceeded to ad- 
dress her in that language. 

* Signorina, if yoa do not get up, and 
control your emotion, | will not be answer- 
able for the consequences, We are sur- 





nau. Think of that, and it will brace your 
nerves. What you have to do is to come 
directly with me to the boat which is all 
ready to take us to Mestre. Allow me to 
carry your hand-bag.” 

Nota bit of it! The signorina refused 
to stir. 

“What is it? Where is 
What has happened?” she cried. 
have told me nothing.” 

* Well then, | will explain,” | answered 
impatiently. And I explained accord- 
ingly. 

But, dear me, what a fuss she did make 
over it all! One would have supposed, to 
hear her, that 1 had planned this unfortu- 
nate complication for my own pleasure, 
and that | ought to have been playing the 
part of a suppliant instead of that of a 
sorely-tried benefactor. First she was so 
kind as to set me down as an impostor, 
and was only convinced of my honesiy 
when | showed her a letter in the beloved 
Alberto’s handwriting. Then she declared 
that she could not possibly go off with a 
total stranger. Then she discovered that, 
upon further consideration, she could not 
abandon poor dear papain his old age. 
And so forth, and so forth, with a runnin 
accompaniment of tears and sobs. O 
course she consented at last to enter the 
boat; but I was so exasperated by her 
silly behavior that 1 would not speak to 
her, and had really scarcely noticed 
whether she was pretty or plain till we 
were more than half way to Mestre. But 
when we had hoisted our sail, and were 
running before a fine fresh breeze towards 
the land, and our four men had shipped 
their oars and were chattering and laugh- 
ing under their breath in the bows, and the 
first perils of our enterprise seemed to have 
been safely surmounted, my equanimity 
began to return to me, and | stole a glance 
at the partner of my flight, who had lifted 
her veil, and showed a pretty, round, child- 
ish face, with a clear, brown complexion, 
and a pair of the most splendid dark eyes 
it has ever been my good fortune to be- 
hold. There were no tears in them now; 
but a certain half-frightened, half-mischiev- 
ous light instead, as if she rather enjoyed 
the adventure, in spite of its inauspicious 


Alberto ? 
“You 
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ning. A very little encouragement in- 
duced her to enter into conversation, and 
ere long she was prattling away as unre- 
strainedly as if aeked been friends all our 
lives. She asked mea great many —_ 
tions. What was I doingin Venice? Had 
I known Albertolong? Was I very fond 
of him? Did I think that the old Count 
von Rosenau would be very angry when 
he heard of his son’s marriage? I an- 
swered her as best I could, feeling very 
sorry for the poor little soul, who evidently 
did not in the least realize the serious 
nature of the step which she was about to 
take ; and she grew more and more com- 
municative. In the course of a quarter of 
an hour I had been put in possession of 
all the chief incidents of her uneventful 
life. 

I had heard how she had lost her moth- 
er when she was still an infant; how she 
had been educated partly by two maiden 
aunts, partly i a convent at esane how 
she had latterly led a life of almost com- 
— seclusion in the old Venetian palace ; 

ow she had first met Alberto; and how, 
after many doubts and misgivings, she had 
finally been prevailed upon to sacrifice all 
for his sake, and to leave her father, who, 
stern, severe, and suspicious, though he 
had on been generous to her, had tried 
to give her such small pleasures as his 
means and habits would permit. She had 
a likeness of him with her, she said — per- 
haps | might like to see it. She dived into 
her travelling-bag, as she spoke, and pro- 
duced from thence a full-length photograph 
of a tall, well-built gentleman of sixty or 
thereabouts, whose grey hair, black mous- 
tache, and intent, frowning gaze made up 
an ensemble more striking than attractive. 

“Is he not handsome — poor papa?” 
she asked. 

I said the marchese was certainly a very 
fine-looking man, and inwardly thanked 
my stars that he was safely at Padua; for 
looking at the breadth of his chest, the 
length of his arm, and the somewhat for- 
bidding cast of his features, I could not 
help perceiving that poor papa was pre- 
cisely one of those persons with whom a 





prudent man prefers to keep friends than. 


to quarrel. 

And so, by the time that we reached 
Mestre, we had become quite friendly and 
intimate, and had half forgetten, I think, 
the absurd relation in which we stood 
towards one another. We had rather an 
awkward moment when we left the boat 
and entered our travelling carriage ; for I 
need scarcely say that. both the boatmen 
and the grinning vetturine took me for 
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the bri m, whose place I tempora- 
rily occupied, and they were pleased to be 
facetious in a manner which was very em- 
barrassing to me, but which I could not 
very well check. Moreover, I felt com- 
pelled so far to sustain my assumed char- 
acter as to be specially generous in the 
matter of a buona mano to those four jolly 
watermen, and, for the first few miles of 
our drive, I could not help rememberin 
this circumstance with some regret, | 
wondering whether it would occur to Von 
Rosenau to reimburse me. 

Probably our coachman thought that, 
having a runaway couple to drive, he ought 
to make some pretence at least of fearing 
pursuit; for he set off at such a furious 
pace that our four half-starved horses were 
soon beat, and we had to perform the re- 
mainder of the long, hot, dusty journey at 
a foot’s pace. I have forgotten how we 
made the time s. I think we slept a 
good deal. I sonal we were both very 
tired and a trifle cross, when in the even- 
ing we reached Longarone, a small, pov- 
erty-stricken village, on the verge of that 
dolomite region which, in these latter 
days, has become so frequented by sum- 
mer tourists. 

Tourists usually leave in their wake 
some of the advantages as well as the 
drawbacks of civilization; and probably 
there is now a respectable hotel at Longa- 
rone. I suppose, therefore, that | may 
say, without risk of laying myself open to 
an action for slander, that a more filthy 
den than the vsteria before which my 


charge and I alighted no imagination, how- 


ever disordered, could conceive. It was a 
vast, dismal building which had doubtless 
been the ce of some rich citizen of the 
republic in days of yore, but which had 
now fallen into a dishonored old age. Its 
windows and outside shutters were tightly 
closed, and had been so, apparently, from 
time immemorial; a vile smell of rancid 
oil and garlic pervaded it in every part; 
the cornices of its huge, bare rooms were 
festooned with blackened cobwebs; and 
the dust and dirt of ages had been suffered 
to accumulate upon the stone floors of its 
corridors. The signorina tucked up her 
petticoats as she picked her way along the 
sages to her bedroom, while | remained 

hind to order dinner of the sulky, black- 
browed fadrona, to whom I had already 
had to «plain that my companion and I 
were not man and wife, and who, I fear, 
had consequently conceived no very high 
apie of us. Happily the priest had 
ready been warned by telegram that his 


service would not be required until the 
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morrow ; so I was spared the nuisance of 
an interview with him. 

After a time we sat down to our ¢é/e-d- 
Zéte dinner. Suchadinner! Even after 
the lapse of all these years I am unable to 
think of it without a shudder. Half fam- 
ished though we were, we could not do 
much more than look at the greater part 
of the dishes which were set before us; 
and the climax was reached when we were 
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greeted my advance. Then he, too, de- 
sisted as suddenly as I had done, and we 
both fell back a few paces, and stared at 
one another blankly. The new comer was 
the first to recover himself. 

“ This is some accursed mistake,” said 
he, in German. 

“ Evidently,” said I. 

“ But they told me that you and an I tal- 
ian young lady were the only strangers in 


served with an astonishing compote, made | the house.” 


up, so far as I was able to judge, of equal 
proportions of preserved plums and mus- 


“Well, sir,” I said, “I can’t help it if 
we are. The house is not of a kind likely 


tard, to which vinegar and sugar had been | to attract strangers; and I assure you that, 
superadded, Both the signorina and || if 1 could consult my own wishes, the 


partook of this horrible mixture, for it 
really looked as if it might be rather nice ; 
and when, after the first mouthful, each of 


us looked up, and saw the other's face of | 


agony and alarm, we burst into a simulta- 
neous peal of laughter. Up to that mo- 
ment we had been very solemn and de- 
pressed ; but the laugh did us good, and 
sent us to bed in somewhat better spirits ; 
and the malignant comfote at least did us 
the service of effectually banishing our 
apparte. 

forbear to enlarge upon the horrors of 
the night. Mosquitoes, and other insects, 
which, for some reason or other, we En- 
glish seldom mention, save under a modest 
pseudonym, worked their wicked wil! upon 
me till daybreak set me free; and I pre- 
sume that the fair Bianca was no better 
off; for when the breakfast-hour arrived, 
I received a message from her to the effect 
that she was unable to leave her room. 

I was sitting over my dreary little repast, 
wondering how I should get through the 
day, and speculating upon the possibility 
of my release before nightfall, and I had 
just concluded that I must make up my 
mind to face another night with the mos- 
quitoes and their hardy allies, when, to my 
great joy, a slatternly serving-maid came 
olloping into the room, and announced 
that a gentleman styling himself “ 7/7 Conte 
di Rosenau” had arrived and demanded to 
see me instantly. Here was a piece of 
unlooked-for good fortune! I jumped up, 
and fiew to the door to receive my friend, 
whose footsteps I already heard on the 
threshold. 

“ My dear, good soul!” I cried, “ this is 
too delightful! How did you manage —” 

The remainder of my sentence died 
away upon my lips; for alas! it was not 
the missing Alberto whom I had nearly 
embraced, but a stout, red-faced, white- 
moustached gentleman, who was in a vio- 
Jent passion, judging by the terrific salute 
of Teutonic expletives with which he 





number of the guests would soon be re- 
duced by one.” 

He appeared to be a very choleric old 
person. “Sir,” said he, “ you seem dis- 
posed to carry things off with a high hand; 
but I suspect that you know more than you 
choose to reveal. Be so good as to tell 
me the name of the lady who is staying 
here.” 

“I think you are forgetting yourself,” I 
answered, with dignity. “I must decline 
to gratify your curiosity.” 

He stuck his arms akimbo, and planted 
himself directly in front of me, frowning 
ominously. ‘ Let us waste no more words,” 
he said. “If I have made a mistake, I 
shall be ready to offer you a full apology. 
If not — but that is nothing to the purpose. 
I am Lieutenant-General Graf von Rose- 
nau, at your service, and I have reason to 
believe that my son, Graf Albrecht von 
Rosenau, a lieutenant in his Imperial and 
Royal Majesty’s 99th Croat Regiment, has 
made a runaway match with a certain Sig- 
norina Bianca Marinelli of Venice. Are 
you prepared to give me your word of 
10nor as a gentleman and an Englishman 
that you are not privy to this affair?” 

At these terrible words | felt my blood 
run cold. I may have lost my presence of 
mind; but I don’t know how | could have ° 
got out of the dilemma even if | had pre- 
served it. 

“ Your son has not yet arrived,” I stam- 
mered. 

He pounced upon me like a cat upon a 
mouse, and gripped both my arms above 
the elbow. “Is he married?” he hissed, 
with his red nose a couple of inches from 
mine. 

“ No,” L answered, “heis not. Perhaps 
I had better say at once that if you use 
personal violence | shall defend myself in 
spite of your age.” 

Upon this he was kind enough to relax 
his hold, 

“ And pray, sir,” he resumed, in a some- 
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what more temperate‘tone, after a short 
period of reflection, “what have you to do 
with all this?” 

*T am not bound to answer your ques- 
tions, Herr Graf,” I replied; “but, as 
things have turned out, I have no special 
objection to doing so, Out of pure good- 
nature to your son, who was detained by 
duty in Venice at the last moment, I con- 
sented to bring the Signorina Marinelli 
here yesterday, and to await his arrival, 
which I am now expecting.” 

“So you ran away with the girl, instead 
of Albrecht, did you? Ho, ho, ho!” 

I had seldom heard a more grating or 
disagreeable laugh. 

“] did nothing of the sort,” I answered 

tartly. “I simply undertook to see her 
safely through the first stage of her jour- 
ney.” 
“ And you will have the pleasure of see- 
ing her back, | imagine; for as for my ras- 
cal of a boy, I mean to take him off oe 
with me as soon as he arrives; and I can 
assure you that I have no intention of pro- 
viding myself with a daughter-in-law in the 
course of the day.” 

I began to feel not a little alarmed. 
“You cannot have the brutality to leave 
me here with a young woman whom I am 
scarcely so much as acquainted with on 
my hands!” I ejaculated, half involun- 
tarily. “ What in the world should I 
do?” 

The old gentleman gave vent to a malev- 
olent chuckle. ‘ Upon my word, sir,” said 
he, “ I can only see one course open to you 
as aman of honor. You must marry her 
yourself.” 

At this I fairly lost all patience, and 

ave the Graf my opinion of his conduct 
in terms the plainness of which left noth- 
ing to be desired, I included him, his son, 
and the entire German people in one 
sweeping anathema. No Englishman, I 
said, would have been capable of either 
insulting an innocent lady, or of so basely 
leaving in the lurch one whose only fault 
had been a too great readiness to sacrifice 
his own convenience to the interests of 
others. My indignation lent me a flow of 
words such as I should never have been 
able to command in calmer moments ; and 
I dare say I should have continued in the 
same strain for an indefinite time, had I 
not been summarily cut short by the en- 
trance of a third person, 

There was no occasion for this last in- 
truder to announce himself, in a voice of 
thunder, as the Marchese Marinelli. I 
had at once recognized the original of the 


that I was now in about as uncomfortable 
a position as my bitterest enemy could 
have desired for me. The German old 
gentleman had been very angry at the 
outset; but his wrath, as compared with 
that of the Italian, was as a breeze to a 
hurricane. The marchese was literally 
quivering from head to foot with concen- 
trated fury. His face was deadly white, 
his sireuatyanatent features twitched con- 
vulsively, his eyes blazed like those of a 
wild animal, Having stated his identity 
in the manner already referred to, he made 
two strides towards the table by which I 
was seated, and stood glaring at me as 
though he would have sprung at my 
throat. I thought it might avert conse- 
eer which we should both afterwards 
deplore if I were to place the table be- 
tween us; and I did so without loss of 
time. From the other side of that bar- 
rier I adjyred my visitor to keep cool, 
pledging him my word, in the same breath, 
that there was no harm done as yet. 

“No harm!” he repeated in a strident 
shout that echoed through the bare room. 
“Dog! Villain! You ensnare my daugh- 
ter’s affections— you entice her away 
from her father’s house — you cover my 
family with eternal disgrace —and then 
you dare to tell me there is no harm done! 
Wait a little, and you shall see that there 
will be harm enough for you. Marry her 
you must, since you have ruined her; but 
you shall die for it the next day! Itis I 
— I, Ludovico Marinelli—who swear 
it!” 

I am aware that I do but scant justice 
to the marchese’s inimitable style. The 
above sentences must be imagined as 
hurled forth in a series of yells, with a 
pant between each of them, As a melo- 
dramatic actor, this terrific Marinelli 
would, I am sure, have risen to the first 
rank in his profession. 

“Signore,” I said, “you are under a 
misapprehension. I have ensnared no- 
body’s affections, and I am entirely guilt- 
less of all the crimes which you are pleased 
to attribute to me.”’ 

““What? Are you not, then, the hound 
who bears the vile and dishonored name 
of Von Rosenau?” 

“IT am not, I bear the less distin 
guished, but, I hope, equally respectable 
patronymic of Jenkinson.” 

But my modest disclaimer passed un- 
heeded, for now another combatant had 
thrown himself into the fray. 

“Vile and dishonored name! No one 
shall permit himself such language in my 





signorina’s photograph, and T perceived 


presence, I am Lieutenant-General Graf 
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von Rosenau, sir, and you shall answer to 
me for your words.” 

The Herr Graf's knowledge of Italian 
was somewhat limited; but, such as it 
was, it had enabled him to catch the sense 
of the stigma cast upon his family, and 
now he was upon his feet, rea and gob- 
bling, like a turkey-cock, and prepared to 
do battle with a hundred irate Venetians 
if need were. 

The marchese stared at him in blank 
amazement. “ VYou/”" he ejaculated — 
*“you Von Rosenau! It is incredible — 
preposterous. Why, you are old enough 
to be her grandfather,” 

“Not old enough to be in my dotage 
—as | should be, if 1 permitted my son to 
marry a beggarly Italian—nor too old 
to punish impertinence as it deserves,” 
retorted the Graf. 

“Your son? You are the father then? 
It is all the same to me. I will fight you 
both. But the marriage shall take place 
first.” 

“Tt shall not,” 

“It shall.” 

“Insolent slave of an Italian, I will 
make you eat your words |” 

“ Triple brute of a German, I spit upon 
you!” 

“ Silence, sir!” 

* Silence yourself!” 

During this animated dialogue I sat 
apart, softly rubbing my hands. What a 
happy dispensation it would be, I could 
not help thinking, if these two old mad- 
men were to exterminate one another, like 
the Kilkenny cats! Anyhow their atten- 
tion was effectually diverted from my hum- 
ble person, and that was something to be 
thankful for, 

Never before had I been privileged to 
listen to so rich a vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion. Each disputant had expressed him- 
self, after the first few words, in his own 
language, and between them they were 
now making hubbub enough to bring the 
old house down about their ears. Up 
came the fadrona to see the fun; up came 
her fat husband, in his shirt-sleeves and 
slippers; and her long-legged sons, and 
her touzle-headed daughters, and the maid- 
servant, and the cook, and the ostler — 
the whole establishment, in fact, collected 
at. the open folding<loors, and watched 
with delight the progress of this battle of 
words, Last of all, a poor little tremblin 
figure, with pale face and eyes big wit 
fright, crept in, arid stood, hand on heart, 
a little in advance of the group. I slipped 
to her side, and offered her a chair, but 
she neither answered me nor noticed my 





presence. She was staring at her father 
as a bird stares at a snake, and seemed 
unable to realize anything except the terri- 
ble fact that he had followed and found her. 

Presently the old man wheeled round, 
and became aware of his daughter. 

“ Unhappy girl!” he exclaimed, “ what 
is this that you have done?” 

I greatly fear that the marchese’s pater- 
nal corrections must have sometimes taken 
a more practical shape than mere verbal 
upbraidings ; for poor Bianca shrank back, 
throwing up one arm, as if to shield her 
face, and, with a wild cry of “ Alberto! 
Come to me!” fell into the arms of that 
tardy lover, who at that appropriate mo- 
ment had made his appearance, unob- 
served, upon the scene. 

The polyglot disturbance that ensued 
baffles all description. Indeed, I should 
be puzzled to say exactly what took place, 
or after how many commands, defiances, 
threats, protestations, insults, and explana- 
tions, a semblance of peace was finally 
restored. I only know that, at the expira- 
tion of a certain time, three of us were 
sitting by the open window, in a softened 
and subdued frame of mind, considerately 
turning our backs upon the other two, who 
were bidding one another farewell at the 
farther end of the room. 

It was the faithless Johann, as I gath- 
ered, who was responsible for this catas- 
trophe. His heart, it appeared, had failed 
him when he had discovered that nothing 
less than a dond-fide marriage was to be 
the outcome of the meetings he had shown 
so much skill in contriving, and, full of 
penitence and alarm, he had written to his 
old master, divulging the whole project. 
It so happened that a recent storm in the 
mountains had interrupted telegraphic 
communication, for the time, between Aus- 
tria and Venice, and the only course that 
had seemed open to Herr von Rosenau 
was to start post-haste for the latter place, 
where, indeed, he would have arrived a 
day too late, had not Albrecht’s colonel 
seen fit to postpone his leave. In this 
latter circumstance also the hand of Johann 
seemed discernible. As forthe marchese, 
I suppose he must have returned rather 
sooner than had been expected from 
Padua, and finding his daughter gone, 
must have extorted the truth from his 
housekeeper. He did not volunteer any 
explanation of his presence, nor were any 
of us bold enough to question him. 

As I have said before, I have no very 
clear recollection of how an understanding 
was arrived at, and bloodshed averted ual 
the fadrona and her satellites hustled 
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down-stairs agains Perhaps I may have 
had some share in the work of pacification. 
Be that as it may, when once the exasper- 
ated parents had discovered that they both 
really wanted the same thing — namely, 
to recover possession of their respective 
offspring, to go home, and never meet one 
another again—a species of truce was 
soon agreed upon between them for the 
purpose of separating the two lovers, who 
all this time were locked in one another's 
arms, in the prettiest attitude in the world, 
vowing loudly that nothing should ever 
part them. 

How often since the world began have 
such vows been made and broken — 
broken, not willingly but of necessity — 
broken and mourned over, and, in due 
course of time, forgotten! I looked at 
the Marchesa di San Silvestro the other 
night, as she sailed ap the room in her 
lace and diamonds, with her fat little hus- 
band toddling after her, and wondered 
whether, in these days of her magnificence, 
she ever gave a thought to her lost Alberto 
— Alberto, who has been married himself 
this many a long day, and has succeeded 
to his father’s estates, and has a numerous 
family, | am told. At all events, she was 
unhappy enough over parting with him at 
the time. The two old gentlemen who, as 
holders of the purse-strings, knew that 
they were completely masters of the situa- 
tion, and could afford to be generous, 
showed some kindliness of feeling at the 
last. They allowed the poor lovers an 
uninterrupted half hour in which to bid 
one another adieu forever, and abstained 
from any needless harshness in making 
their decision known, When the time 
was up, two travelling-carriages were seen 
waiting at the door, Count von Rosenau 
pushed his son before him into the first; 
the marchese assisted the half-fainting 
Bianea into the second; the wetturiné 
cracked their whips, and presently both 


vehicles were rolling away, the one towards 


the north, the other towards tlhe south, | 
suppose the young people had been prom- 
ising to remain faithful to one another until 
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awoke to the fact that it was my carriage 
which the Marchese Marinelli had calmly 
appropriated to his own use, and that there 
was no visible means of my getting back 
to Venice that day. Great was my anger 
and great my dismay when the ostler an- 
nounced this news to me, with a broad 
grin, in reply to my erder to put the horses 
to without delay. 

“ But the marchese himself — how did 
he get here ?” I inquired. 

“ Oh, he came by the diligence.” 

“And the count-——the young gentle- 
man?” 

“On horseback, signore; but you can- 
not have his horse. The poor beast is 
half dead as it is.” 

“Then will you tell me how I am to 
escape from your infernal town? For 
nothing shall induce me to pass another 
night here.” 

“Eh! there is the diligence which goes 
through at two o’clock in the morning !” 
There was no help for it. I sat up for 
that diligence ; and returned by it to Mes- 
tre, seated between a Capuchin monk and 
a peasant farmer whose whole system ap- 
peared to be saturated with garlic, I could 
scarcely have fared worse in my bed at 
Longarone. 

And so that was my reward for an act 
of disinterested kindness. It is only ex- 
perience that can teach a man to appre- 
ciate the ingrained thanklessness of the 
human race. I was obliged to make a 
clean breast of it to my sister; who of 
course did not keep the secret long, and 
for some time afterwards I had to submit 
to a good deal of mild chaff upon the sub- 
ject from my friends. But it is an old 
story now, and two of the actors in it are 
dead, and of the remaining three I dare 
say I am the only one who cares to recall 
it. Even to me itis a somewhat painful 
reminiscence. W. E. Norris. 





From Temple Bar, 
A RED-CROSS RIDE THROUGH SNOW AND 





some happier future time should permit of 
their union, for at the last moment Albrecht 
thrust his head out of the carriage window, 
and, waiving his hand, cried, “A rive- 
derci /” 

met again. 


I don’t know whether they ever! I was at Belgrade, joinin 
dance ” at a ball given in the Staro Zdanje 


DEATH, 
1. 


WHEN I first heard of the fall of Plevna 
in the “ mazy 


The ‘vhole scene, I confess, had affected | by several of the corps diplomatigue to 
me a good deal, in spite of some of the | their colleagues and their wives, the Ser- 
absurdities by which it had been marked; | vian ministers and ¢heir wives, the ¢/ite of 


and it was not until I Kad been alone for 
some time, and silence had once more 
fallen upon the Longarone oséeria, that | 





Belgrade and such “distinguished for- 
eigners ” as we eye to find themselves 
in the capital of the plucky little principal- 
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ity. I had just returned from the interior, 
onion I had been “ roughing it” (rebuild- 
ing burnt villages for a munificent anony- 
mous friend, who gave me a most munifi- 
cent sum of money), and so the ball seemed 
to me perhaps even more brilliant than it 
really was, At all events, the European 
music, the charming mixture of European 
and Eastern costumes, military and civil, 
and of Eastern and Western dances, with 
the fair of all nationalities, was a pleasant 
change to me from the discomfort of life 
in a wild country recently laid waste by 
fire and sword, and only just beginning to 
wipe out the “ trail of the Turk.” 

was enjoying a pleasant chat with the 
amiable and accomplished Countess B , 
with whom I had just danced in the Ser- 
vian national dance, the £o/o, when a grey- 
bearded diplomatist exclaimed excitedly, 
half a¢ me half fo the countess, “* Don't 
believe it! Can't be true! Have you 
heard the news?” “No, what?” we ex- 
claimed in chorus, or rather duet. “ The 
Russians have got into Plevna!” It isno 
part of my purpose to tell the different 
views and feelings expressed by the differ- 
ent diplomatic agents on the great news 
which the telegraph had brought us. Suf- 
fice it to say that although it did not hap- 
pen to be truth, it looked like it, and 
everybody remarked at once, what most 
had before overlooked, that the Servian 





prime minister and the Russian diplomatic | 


agent were absent. Prince Wrede, the 
Austrian consul-general, put two and two 
together and showed the connection of the 
two things to the satisfaction of himself 
and everybody else, However, Plevna 
was not obliging, and did not fall for sev- 
eral days. 

At that time Dr. Humphrey Sandwith 
was acting as honorary administrator, in 
Roumania and Bulgaria, of the Russian 
sick and wounded fund, and having 
“knocked himself up” with his work, he, 
with the approval of the committee, in- 
vited me to take his place. We had 
worked together before in Servia; but in 
the spring of 1877, when we were in the 
Timok valley, he was struck down by a 
fever which brought him to “ death's door ” 
and very nearly showed him the inside of 
it; and from the effects of which he still 
suffered at intervals. Under the circum- 
stances I could not refuse my old friend’s 
invitation, and accordingly, having distrib- 
uted my remaining stores of bricks, doors, 
windows, boards, beams, and such like, | 
set out for Bucharest the day Servia de- 
clared her last war with the Turks, in com- 
pany with General Cartagi, uncle to Prince 


Orsova; there we chartered a carriage and 
four, and drove along the left bank of the 
Danube as far as Turn Severin. As we 
pases the then Turkish island Adah Ka- 
eh, which is within gunshot of Servia, 
Austria, and Roumania, we conceived a 
brilliant scheme for bombarding it, with 
small mountain guns, from the heights of 
the hills which form the Servian bank; 
but, as the scheme was never carried out, 
there is no use in dragging it to light from 
ane darkness in which it was conceived, 


‘io We took the steamer as far as 





and in which it has (as far as I know) ever 

| remained. But this much I must say, it 
| was a very brilliant one, and would, no 
| doubt, have been successful, assuming 
i(which, however, was doubtful) that the 
Austrians would not have interfered. 

Bucharest was reached in due course, 
and Dr. Sandwith and I, having spent our 
Christmas there, made arrangements for 
visiting the hospitals on both banks of the 
| Danube, and for distributing through the 
organization of the Russian Red Cross 
both stores and comforts for the sick and 
wounded. Towards the end of the last 
weck of the last month of the old year our 
arrangements were complete, and on the 
last day of the year I started alone to ride 
to Fratesti, a little more than fifty versts 
| (about thirty-five miles) from Bucharest on 
the west of the Giurgevo road to the Dan- 
ube. It was afternoon and bitterly cold, 
the thermometer showing twenty degrees 
of frost according to Celsius, or about zero, 
Fahrenheit. Still, I was tolerably well 
clothed and splendidly mounted. Furs, 
the “ proper wear” for such weather, are 
too heavy, or rather too cumbrous, for the 
saddle, but I had a leather tunic under my 
coat, and two pairs of stockings in m 
jack-boots; my “knees and nose” had, 
from the force of circumstances, to “look 
out” for themselves; the former partially, 
the latter wholly and literally. 

My mount was, as | have said, splendid 
~~ amare sixteen hands high, yet “low on 
the ground,” pretty head (which she knew 
how to carry), intelligent eye, clean legs, 
sure feet, good appetite, good goer, good 
temper, Alexandra — that was her name 
| — had been the property of General Da- 
| rozhinski; he was killed, and she wounded, 
| by the explosion of ashellin the Shipka 
| Pass, and after she had mourned her mas- 
| ter till her own wounds (not very bad ones) 
were healed, she entered my service, and 
; we soon became fast friends and under- 
| stood each other like Christians. 

My baggage consisted of two flannel 
i shirts, a few pairs of stockings, half a 
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dozen pocket-handkerchiefs, a waterproof |laid on the rough board floor. All the 
coat and helmet, and a set of roughed | bedding was provided by the Russian Red 
shoes for Alexandra—the last item aj Cross, as also was the staff of doctors and 


happy thought, as the sequel proved — for) s 


isters of charity, and the Russians hav- 


although the shoes that she started with | ing taken all these thousands of prisoners, 
were all very well for Bucharest, where the | their Red Cross was anxious to provide for 


deep snow had been cut up by the innu-/|t 


merable sledges, they were worse than | of the weather, and sot 


hose who should fall a os wae severity 
ney had invited my 


useless when we got on the “ war-path,” | co-operation in the matter. 


which had been stamped down by the 


The snow broke crisply under Alexan- 


troops marching to the Danube till it| dra’s feet as she trotted merrily along into 
resembled a sea of glass. In fact, I} a darkness which seemed to grow thicker 
had to change her shoes as soon as we | and thicker every verst we left behind us, 


got out of the town. This little act of |t 


ill at length we could see nothing but the 


courtesy I had to do % ee but —_ an | distant camp-fires in our rear and the few 


old soldier in that way managed to 


o it} stars which had ventured out on “such a 


to Alexandra’s satisfaction and to the no| night as this.” Then I could see nothing 
small amazement of the Don Cossacks} but Alexandra’s head, and suddenly shat 
who “chanced” that way at the moment. | disappeared, and almost at the same mo- 

Then I joined the crowd of troops| ment I found we were rolling over each 
marching for the front; they were moving | other into a young ravine which a snow- 
at about five versts an hour, and it was im-| drift kad obligingly filled up for us. How 
possible to give them the go-bye, as they many times we somersaulted I could not 


occupied the whole of the narrow road, 


exactly count, but when I came to survey 


made the best of it, and that was not bad, | damages I found they were not so severe 
as I had fallen in with a Russian colonel, | as one might have expected — a few bruises 
and we chatted very pleasantly together | falling to my own share, and a nasty cut in 
till we reached the village of Kulugurine, | the shoulder to Alexandra’s. “The awé- 
where my friend and his regiment “ night- | wardes¢ share of this awkward affair ” was 
ed.” He pressed me very much to stay| that when we found a way out of the ra- 
too, pointing out the disadvantages of trav-| vine we did not know where we were. 
elling in a dark night; but I was deaf to| The camp-fires had died and we could not 
his arguments, for | had promised the} see their ashes, the stars had repented 
Russian Red Cross to be at our Red/| their rashness in coming out and had re- 
Cross barracks at Putiné, twenty versts | tired, and all that I could see was a small 


beyond Fratesti, in the morning, and 
I was nearly a like distance the wrong 
side of the latter place. Besides, there 
would be no troops marching by night 
and | could thus travel quicker. I took 
a “pull” at the colonel’s vodka flask 
(it was really cognac, but every one 
religiously believes that Russian officers 
drink no spirit but vodka, and I won't try 
to teach them heresy), and nibbling my last 
biscuit, I called on Alexandra for a trot, 
hoping to reach Fratesti before the new 
year —the o/d one had only about three 
ours of life left. I was exceedingly anx- 
ious to lose no time, as the prisoners from 
Plevna, nearly thirty thousand in number, 
were on the march, and the first detach- 
ment of four thousand was expected at 
our barracks the next day. “ Our bar- 
racks” were built with about £1,000, part 
of the Russian sick and wounded fund; 
they held nearly a thousand beds for com- 
paratively light cases, about forty for 
wounded officers, and. about thirty for 
grave and hopeless cases. The latter 
were fitted up with much comfort, but the 


round spot of white with a larger circle of 
leaden grey, and beyond that blackness, 
Alexandra may have seen a little more, as 
I don’t think she ever had typhus as I had 
two years ago on the Serbo-Bosnian fron- 
tier. This disgusting disease, besides 
twice skinning me, like an eel, alive, af- 
fected my eyes, so that although I can see 
very well by day I am almost blind by 
night. And here I find myself in a waste 
of white that for the most part looks black 
to me. I light a cigar and look at my 
watch by the light of it — ten o’clock, and 
I have not dined, and no chance of dining 
this year, The mare toois hungry, and is 
pawing the snow away in the vain endeavor 
to “get to grass.” 1 take the saddle off 
and spread her blanket over her. In re- 
placing the saddle my half-frozen hand 
accidentally “ punches ” my own nose, and 
to my horror I find itis frost-bitten. I fall 
on my knees and bathe my face in the snow 
for nearly an hour, when sensation gradu- 
ally returns to my nose and ears, and then 
I try to rise, but cannot—my toes are 
frozenin my boots. I make many attempts 





others were only straw in canvas sacks 


at rising but fail, till at length I seize a 
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stirrup, and in spite of the pe almost 
too intense too endure, 1 pull myself up. 
Then I spend a good hour stamping circu- 
lation into my feet; that done I look again 
into the semi-darkness, and to my aston- 
ishment see a grand old country house, 
with massive entrance gates, in a high 
boundary wall surmounted by chevaux de 
Jrise. 1 pick up the bridle and lead the 
mare towards it, and soon find myself in 
an avenue of oaks, with hoarfrost hangin 
from their spreading branches. The roa 
was rough and we made slow progress, 
and indeed we got no nearer the hospitable 
mansion — for it was only an optical illu- 
sion, a will-o’-the-wisp, that led us farther 
from our way. I gave up all hope of find- 
ing Fratesti, or indeed anywhere, that year, 
and settled myself down to the monoto- 
nous amusement of stamping circulation 
into my feet, varied occasionally by apply- 
ing snow to my face and ears, Then the 
intense cold (it was below zero) brought on 
an almost irresistible drowsiness; but I 
dared not sleep, for 1 knew that if I slept I 
should forget to awake, I talked to Alex- 
andra, and the poor beast seemed to un- 
derstand the situation, and ever and anon 
turned to smell my face. I liked to imag- 
ine she was kissing me every time I felt 
the grateful warmth of her breath on my 
face, but I suppose she was merely satis. 
fying herself that my weight against her 
ank was nota dead one. Then I found 
myself dozing, and would fain have smoked 
again but I could not open my mouth, for 
my moustache and beard were frozen to- 
gether with a block of ice already a quar- 
ter of a pound weight —the result of my 
snow face-baths and of my breathing. In 
fact I had a gag of ice, which not only pre- 
vented nry talking to the mare or smoking, 
but interfered seriously with respiration. 
The rest of the night was miserable in the 
extreme, I was hungry, and had nothing 
to eat; sleepy, and dared not sleep; cold, 
and too exhausted to take exercise suffi- 
cient to keep up the circulation. I had to 
press close up to poor Alexandra to pre 
serve any warmth at all. Towards morn- 
ing, too, I felt my hands all covered with 
blood —! could tell it was blood by the 
warmth and the smell —and I thought it 
came from under my finger-nails, which 
felt as though falling off, but when day- 
light came f found it was not my own 
blood but Alexandra’s. In embracing her 
neck to support me and keep me warm, | 
had reopened her wound and smeared my- 
self with ber blood. But daylight did 
come at last, and | found that I had over- 


shot the side road to Fratesti when less | 
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| than five versts from that station, I had 
spent ten hours in the snow within forty 
minutes’ walk of a warm bed. 

As we pointed for the Red Cross sta- 
tion I thought to myself, “ Well, I’m a 
strong man, tolerably well clothed, and 
though very hungry, certainly far from 
starved — yet I have only got through this 
night by the ‘skin of my teeth.’ How 
can those wretched Turks have pulled 
through?” The sequel will show. 


Tue Russian Red Cross delegate at 
Fratesti was M. Davidoff, now consul- 
general for the principality of Bulgaria: he 
gave us a good breakfast and a strong 
nvitation to stay a few hours to rest. This, 
however, I felt bound to decline, as I had 
promised M. Richter’s /ocum fenens, the 
Russian delegate at Putiné, to be at “ our 
barracks” there before noon (it was now 
nearly ten, and I had twenty-five versts to 
do, a tired horse and a bad road). A 
slight fog — no doubt my will-o’-the-wisp 
| castle of the night before — had raised the 
temperature so that one had not the fear 
|of losing one’s nose before one's eyes. 
| Still it was bitter cold, and I could not 
help asking myself again and again, “ How 
can those wretched prisoners stand this?” 
At last the answer came in the shape of 
the first detachment, and oh! whata sight! 
| They looked like a regiment of corpses 
galvanized into action by the subtle demon 
of war in some merry moment of “glory.” 
Their pinched features wore a fixed, stolid 
expression of hopeless misery; their gait 
was slow and hobblin , for most of them 
were suffering from frost-bite, and all of 
them made feeble endeavors to hold their 
tattered garments round their shivering 
limbs. Some of them were vainly endeav- 
oring to bite the frozen bread; others ac- 
tually threw it a as useless weight; 
and a few Asiatics who had probably never 
in their lives seen such a winter were con- 
torting their features and jabbering inco- 
herent words which nobody understood or 
even noticed: they had lost their reason ; 
the next night they lost their lives — they 
were frozen to death.* 

Eh, how sadly did I resume my own 
march! Here was misery, and I was pow- 
erless to alleviate it. I had hundreds of 
warm garments, but they had been bought 
with money especially subscribed for the 
Russian sick and wounded. I could not, 
of course, commit a breach of trust by 





* [Why did the Russians make them march un- 
clothed through such a night? It was a march to the 
grave. — Ep.) 
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applying funds subscribed for the Russians | o 
to the benefit of the wretched prisoners | a 
they had spared, although the enemy had | T 
massacred every Russian who had fallen | “ 
into his barbarous hands. These poor|h 


ver my stores to the Russian Red Cross, 
nd they distributed them amongst the 
“urks. They put the matter to me thus: 
Your friends are anxious to help us; we 
ave taken all these prisoners, and with 


wretches themselves admitted that the|them the responsibility of doing our ut- 
Russian and Roumanian soldiers who fell | most to keep them alive; so that in help- 
into Osman Pasha’s hands were murdered | ing them you assume a share of our re- 


in cold blood. And indeed Osman himself | s 


told me on the 21st of June 1877, when I | object of helping us.” 


ponsibility, and thus you fulfil your own 
In justice to the 


had an interview with him at Adlie, on the | Russians I feel bound to say that this 
Serbo-Bulgarian frontier, that he looked on | magnanimity was by no means exceptional 
the Roumanians as rebels, and as such he! or confined to officials, 1 have often seen 
should execute them, and that he could} Russian soldiers share their rations with 


not afford to keep Russian prisoners (“/cé | ‘Turkish prisoners. 


And at Zimnitza I 


bin nicht reich genug Russen su erndéh-\found an hospital barrack with fifty beds, 


ren /””), t 


hirty-five of which were occupied by Turk- 


I had not gone far before I came upon | ish wounded, whilst in the spaces between 


a Turk crouching in the snow. I dis-|t 


he beds Russian wounded were lying on 


mounted and spoke to him in Sclav, on the | the ground. 


chance of his understanding me; but I got 


Next day Dr. Sandwith arrived in a 


no answer, the poor fellow had spoken his | peasant sledge with Mr. Villiers, of the 


last word. He had fallen out to rest and 


Graphic, who afterwards published a 


eat his breakfast, and had yielded to the| sketch of “ Dr. Sandwith on his Mission 
drowsiness which extreme cold induces,|of Mercy,” which gives a very good idea 
and had thus dozed into his last sleep still | of the difficulties and discomfort of travel- 


grasping in his stiff hand his frozen bread. | | 


ing in south Wallachia in mid-winter, 


Horrors thickened on me as I traced the | Being thus relieved from work at Putiné, 


prisoners’ line of march, lined as it was at 
intervals with frozen corpses. 


I set out for Zimnitza to visit the Russian 
Some of | hospitals there on my way to Turn-Mague- 


them were stripped of their clothing, and | relli, where we had five English doctors. 
others were mutilated by the ee hogs | Zimnitza is only forty-five versts from 


and wild dogs. They culminate 


sickening spectacle —a sow and her litter 


in a! Putiné as the crow flies, but as the Vede 
runs between, and as that river had over- 


dragging the viscera from a dead Asiatic. | flowed its banks and was not fordable for 
“Oh, heavens!” I exclaimed involuntarily | thirty or forty versts from its mouth, a 


to myself, 
born to be food for swine?” And clap- 
ping my hand on my revolver I was just 


“Were these poor wretches |.detour had to be made of about twenty 


versts, thus lengthening the journey to 
sixty-five versts. ‘The way from Zimnitza 


about to shoot the obscene beast, when the | to Turn was also lengthened to the same 
thought occurred to me that it was well for| extent in a similar manner, and so my 


the living that these scavengers — the 


whole journey amounted to one hundred 


hogs, the dogs, and the vultures — should | and ten versts each way, two hundred and 


eat up the dead, and so prevent their putre- 
fying bodies from breeding a peatilondh: 
At twelve o’clock I reached Putiné, almost 
at the same moment as several wagons 
loaded with frozen corpses, “The Russian 
delegate, besides succoring the living, had 
organized fatigue parties to bury the dead. 
He had distributed all the Russian stores 
and warm clothing amongst the Turkish 
prisoners, and begged lard for some of 
ours, but I felt bound to resist the tempta- 
tion. I could not divert from the Russian 
sick and wounded money subscribed es- 
pecially for them, and apply it to the Turk- 
ish prisoners whom they had spared in 
spite of the massacre of their own country- 
men; though ‘practically it would have 
come to the same thing, for after taking | 
the instructions of our committee, I handed | 





twenty versts there and back to Putiné, or 
three hundred and forty there and back to 
Bucharest (in all about two hundred and 
thirty miles). 

Alexandra was not the worse for her 
accident of New Year’s eve, and we made 
the sixty-five versts to Zimnitza in seven 
hours, including stoppages. The way was 
dotted here and there with Turks in the 
snow, some singly, others in little groups 
of two, three, or four, huddled together for 
warmth, Most of them were dead and 
stiff, but I had the satisfaction of saving 
some who were still alive and putting 
them on sledges of the nearest Red Cross 
station. In not a few instances the car- 

oes of these sledges were found, on arriv- 
ing at their destination, to be a mixture of 
living and dead! In one case I hastened 
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to get warm soup for a couple of waifs I 
had picked up on the ne when I re- 
turned, one was lying dead in the other’s 
lap! 

The sky was clear, and the sun, shining 
on the world of white, dazzled the eyes, 
but at intervals the sun was obscured by 
the immense flights of birds whom my 
approach disturbed from their breakfast 
of human flesh, 

At Zimnitza I found twenty-five hundred 
sick and wounded, including a large pro- 
portion of Turks, whom the Russian doc- 
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| found that owing to their not speaking the 
language of either Russians or Rouma- 
nians, and to the change of the line of 
march, and to other circumstances it is 
unnecessary to refer to, they were not at 
this time (although they had worked well 
and effectively at Plevna, as the 7i/es’ cor- 
| respondent telegraphed at the time) — they 
were not doing as much good as they 
wished and strived to do, or as was com- 
mensurate with their expenses; | there- 
fore made arrangements for their return 
home, which the committee readily ratified, 





tors and sisters of charity were tending in| as it released funds to be applied to the 
a way which brpught tears of gratitude to} purchase of warm clothing and other com- 
the eyes of the rough barbarians, who | forts which the sick and wounded required 
could scarcely understand how delicate | at that time even more than surgeons and 





Russian ladies could dress their dirty 
and stinking wounds. Brave women were 
those daughters of noble Moscow and St. 
Petersburg families who left their comfort- 
able and happy homes to work almost day 
and night in the rough barracks of the 
Red Cross hospitals. Not a small propor- 
tion of them sacrificed their lives to their 
self-imposed work of true charity, and 
nearly a// fell victims to typhus. Of a 
brave little band of twenty sisters, sixteen 
were lying sick with typhus, and two dead 
of the same terrible disease. Those who 
only saw the Russian sisters when they 
were convalescent from typhus, taking the 
air in carriages in Bucharest, formed a 
very harsh opinion of them; but those 
who saw them, as | did, at their work, will 
never forget the courage, the tenderness, 
the devotion with which they tended the 
sick and wounded of friend and foe. 

Having handed to the delegates and 
sisters funds for comforts for the severest 
cases of the twenty-five hundred at Zim- 
nitza and the four thousand patients that 
were lying on the other side of the Danube 
at Sistova (the river being at that time 
impassable), I pointed for Turn-Maguerelli. 
The goad was wilder than ever, but a slight 
fall of snow had thrown a white mantle 
over those who slept only too well. The 
wind had not disturbed the covering which 
nature had spread over the lonely dead, 
but the birds and beasts of prey had here 
and there soiled the pure white sheet 
with the blood of the bitter weather’s vic- 
tims, 

1 was not sorry to reach Turn, where I 
was welcomed by our doctors, who found 
a comfortable bed for me and a warm stall 
for Alexandra, Their barrack was not 
full, and most of their patients were Turks 
whom they nad literally “ picked up” by 
the wayside, and thus snatched from a 
frozen grave, On consulting with them | 


|medicines, This arrangement concluded 
to the satisfaction of our doctors and my- 
self, I retraced my steps, visiting all the 
hospitals and Red Cross stations on my 
line of march, and seeing everywhere a 
| repetition of the scenes I have vainly at- 
| tempted to describe, but which can —_ 
be realized in a hideous nightmare. I will 
not weary my readers with a repetition, 
but content myself with saying that in 
three days I was again in Bucharest, hav- 
ing completed my two hundred and thirty 
miles’ “ Ride through Snow and Death.” 








From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE COTTAGE BY THE RIVER. 

[Mote by Mr. Thomas Wyatt. — The occur- 
rences described in the following pages hap- 
| pened nearly ten years ago; but for reasons, 
some of which will be obvious on perusal, and 
others with which it is unnecessary to trouble 
the reader, the publication of the account of 
them has been deferred until] the present 
time. — T. W.] 

A Busy man, living by my pen, wea- 
ried of and worried with work, when 
the time came round for taking my usual 
summer holiday I had almost lost the 
power to make the effort needed for the 
start. Switzerland, Norway, even Scot- 
land, —to reach any of these countries 
involved a journey which I felt in my pres- 
ent mood and state of health an extreme 
disinclination to take, This state of feel- 
ing should have warned me of the neces- 
sity for rest and change. My nerves were 
unstrang, and I wanted rest; but I was in 
| the slavery of authorship. I had given up 
| for a time the press and magazine writing 
| which afforded a sufficient income for my 
| simple wants, in order to devote myself to 
| a considerable work from which I hoped 
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to gain more reputation than could be got 
from anonymous contributions ; and | was 
under an engagement to deliver a certain 
> wet of manuscript to my publisher by 
the autumn, on which, unfortunately, I had 
received a considerable advance. The 
weight was still very short, and I knew 
well that if I took a regular holiday | 
should never make good the deficiency in 
time. Had I been living with friends, the 
would have made me take the rest I need- 
ed; but I was my own master, living in 
chambers, with no one to criticise, or to 
keep me to regular habits, save my house- 
keeper, whose frequent remarks on my ill 
looks and late hours had become at last 
simply irritating. And thus the days 

assed, with the inclination to work grow- 
ing ever less, without recreation or amuse- 
ment,—in the appearance of industry 
without its results. 

One sultry evening in July, at the close 
of a day spent in the seclusion of my cham- 
bers with little result save a headache afd 
a feeling of exhaustion, which was now the 
only form of hunger I ever experienced, 
while sauntering down the hot and stuffy 
street by way of taking exercise, more to 
gratify my housekeeper than myself, I met 
my friend Tom Wyatt, whom I had not 
seen for some time, and who at once no- 
ticed my ill looks. 

“You are — as if you had taken 
too large a dose of the London season, my 
dear fellow,” he said, “ You ought to an- 
ticipate your usual holiday, and be off to 
Switzerland atonce. I never saw you look 
so used-up before.” 

I repudiated the cause ascribed for my 
appearance, for I had been leading a her- 
mit’s life, and said that I did not see the 
way to going abroad this year, or anywhere 
far from town. 

“Then why don’t you do as I do,” he 
replied, “and take suburban lodgings on 
the river? I am living down at Stainham. 
I have got a lodging at the man’s from 
whom I hire my boat. I get a swim in 
the river every morning before I come up, 
and a pull every evening after I go ddwn. 
You have no idea how fresh and jolly the 
air is on the river of an evening — quite 
different to this stuffy London air. Lots 
of fellows I know are living down there 
for the summer, and the best inn is next 
door to my lodgings ; so there is plenty of 
company. We have a capital train morn- 

ing and evening, and we have just time for 
a rubber going down, It’s far better dig- 
gings than Switzerland or the Rhine, and 
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fora few days with him, and get some 
boating and fresh air. 

But the prospect of living ina bustling 
country town, next door to a river-side 
inn, which Wyatt mentioned casually was 
doing a “ roaring trade” at this season, had 
no attraction for me in my present mood, 
still less the making one in a rubber while 
being hurried along at forty miles an hour, 
The notion of a month or so passed on the 
river, I replied, seemed a very pleasant 
one; but I should like some quieter place 
than he had chosen. For I wanted quiet, 
and freedom from interruption for stud 

and writing. I was in arrears alread with 
some literary work I had on hand, and 

must make up for lost time. A secluded 

cottage on the river, now, or lodgings ina 

quiet farmhouse, would be just the thing 

for me. 

Wyatt observed that cottages with a 

river frontage commanded very high rents 

at this season; but if he saw or heard of 

anything likely to suit, he would let me 

know. 

Two or three days after this I got a note 
from him, to say that he had found the 
very place that I wanted ; and he proposed 
that we should go and look at it together 
that afternoon, starting by the five o’clock 
quick train. 

I met him, accordingly, at the station, 
at the time appointed. We did not stop 
at Stainham going down, for Wyatt said 
that it would * too long a pull from there 
- to our destination. So, passing that 
place, we got out at Maddeley, a sta- 
tion some twenty minutes further down 
the line, also on the river-bank. Here 
hiring a boat, Wyatt took the sculls, and I 
sat lazily in the stern, as he pulled- up 
stream for our destination. 

It was a lovely summer’s evening, and 
the quiet of the peaceful scene acted like 
balm on my worried nerves. This was 
evidently just the sort of life to sult me. 
I wondered that I had never thought of 
spending the summer on the river before ; 
and I was ready to take the cottage before 
I had seen it, and determined to be pleased 
with it, whatever sort of place it might 
prove to be. 

Wyatt had not seen it either, although 
so familiar with the river. It was on the 
tail of a mill-stream, he explained, and 
separated from the main channel by an 
island. He had heard of it from a friend, 
who, coming down the river, had stopped 
to bathe in this back stream, and had ob- 
served the cottage, with a notice that it 

was to let. Rather a jungle of a place he 





ever so much cheaper.” And my friend 
went on to urge me to come down and stay 





reported it to be, and looked damp; but it 
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might do well enough for the summer. 
“ Here we are at the place itself,” contin- 
ued Wyatt, “and shall be able to judge for 
ourselves.” And as he spoke he turned 
the boat to the left, off the main channel, 
and pulled up a narrow branch scarcely 
wide enough a plying the sculls, 

He rowed for about a furlong up this 
chanoel, On our right was the island 
which separated it from the main stream, 
meadow and osier land; on our left also a 
meadow, succeeded by a wood, which ter- 
minated in an ill kept lawn of three or four 
acres, overgrown with shrubs, on which, 
about fifty yards back from the stream, was 
the cottage. A board suspended to a 
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we now entered the cottage to inspect 
it. 

It seemed in bad repair, although hab- 
itable enough as a summer residence, and 
bore that air of neglect which makes a 
shabby house look still shabbier when 
unoccupied, A low veranda ran along the 
front; and on each side of the door in the 
centre, which opened into a passage, was 
the window of a sitting-room, opening 
| nearly to the ground, The one on the 
| right was a drawing-room, that on the left 
|adining-room. At the back of the latter 
was a smaller room, used apparently by 
the late occupant mainly as a receptacle 
for fishing-tackle. The staircase was in a 








post on the bank announced, in letters | recess opposite to this spare room, and at 
almost obliterated by damp, that the| the back of the drawing-room, At the end 
house was to be let, furnished, and that, of the passage was a door communicating 
the key was kept at the mill. Of this mill! with the kitchen and offices. The furniture 


we could just catch a glimpse, higher up | was faded and shabby, but sufficient for my 





the channel, through the thick underwood 
that lined the banks, and between the 
posts of some neglected eel-pots; but we 
could hear plainly the sound of the water 
rushing through the race of which this 
channel formed the termination; and for 
this point, accordingly, we now made, 
Wyatt with difficulty forcing the boat 
through the eel-pots, and punting past the 
overhanging bushes. 
mill, our progress was stopped by some 
stakes, partly above and partly under 
water, which crossed the channel where 
it narrowed, just below the bridge that 
connected the mill with the mainland, 
Fastening the boat to these stakes, where 
they joined the shore, we proceeded in 
uest of the miller, whom we found in- 
oors. 

The miller told us we should have found 
the cottage open; it was always left open 
during the day to air it, His daughter had 
just gone to shut it up for the night, but we 
could get there in time to see it first, if we 
went back at once. So leaving our boat 
fastened below the bridge, we crossed it 
and walked back. 

Passing through an orchard we entered 
a little wood which extended along the 
bank of the stream, so thick and over- 
grown that the path could hardly be made 
out, which enclosed the upper side of the 
Jawn on which the cottage stood. Emerg- 
ing from this wood, and crossing the lawn, 
we now saw, what no doubt we might 
have seen in the first instance, that the 
front door was wide open, and several of 
the windows, to let in the mild summer 
air, of which certainly too much could not 
reach it through the overgrown vegeta- 


Approaching the | 


purposes. There were some easy-chairs in 
the drawing-room, and a couch, all covy- 
ered with faded chintz; it also boasted a 
piano very much out of tune, as Wyatt as- 
certained by striking a few chords on it. 
The dining-room, in addition to the ordi- 
nary furniture, had a writing-table near 
the window, at which I thought I would 
establish myself. The least satisfactory 
part of the room was the state of the walls, 
papered with a dull and dismal paper, 
now discolored with damp, the more con- 
spicuous as they were bare of pictures or 
ornament, save in the drawing-room, over 
the fireplace of which hung the pry 
of a man and woman, —colored photo- 
g*aphs apparently, not badly executed, 
although somewhat overdone. The wom- 
an’s was the better work of the two; the 
figure was tall and graceful, and the face, 
jalthough not altogether prepossessing in 
| expression, a very handsome one. Wheth- 
| er the person represented was quite a lady 
| could not be told, but the man was cer- 
j tainly not quite a gentleman, and the 
lacrynd perhaps in trying to please, had 
aid on his color too coarsely. The repre- 
sentation was of a swaggering fellow with 
a broad chest and a fine head of greasy 
hair, with black curly whiskers meetin 
under the chin, moustaches, and a black 
imperial, wearing a good deal of jewellery, 
carefully picked out by the colorist; alto- 
gether a beauty man of an objectionable 
type, whom some women may be found 
to admire, but no men. “ The last occu- 
Gants of the house, I suppose,” remarked 
yatt; “the lady had a temper of her 
own, or the artist has libelled her; and 
that fellow was not the sort to stand it, 











tion which surrounded the place; and 


either, I'll be bound; he thinks a good 
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deal too much about number one for 
that.” 

We wanted to find the miller’s daugh- 
ter, to get some information about the 
amount of crockery and kitchen utensils 
available, but she did not appear to be any- 
where about the place; so | passed into 
the kitchen to make a rough inventory of 
its appliances, and afterwards went up- 
stairs and looked over the bedrooms, 
while Wyatt returned to the garden to 
have a smoke. 

I found him lying on the grass by the 
bank of the stream. “I say, Phil, my 
boy,” he observed, as I strolled down 
towards him, “ you will be establishing a 
flirtation with the miller’s daughter if you 
are not looked after—and a very fine 
young woman she is, | am bound to say. 
Don’t you think so?” 

I answered that I was not yet in a posi- 
tion to form an opinion, not having seen 
her. 

“ Why,” exclaimed Wyatt, raising him- 
self on his elbow, “do you mean to say 
you didn’t meet her inside? Why, she 
went in not two minutes before you came 
out. She came out of the grove here on 
her way from the mill,” 

I replied that I supposed I must have 
been up-stairs when she entered, for I did 
not see her, nor even hear her. 

“You may well not have heard her, for 
she walked so lightly — glided rather than 
walked. Our friend the miller must have 

iven her lessons in calisthenics; rustic 
eauties seldom make the most of them- 
selves in the matter.of carriage.” 

We now went up to the house together, 
and called out once or twice. No one an- 
swered, and we came away. “ Well, she is 
an uncommon fine girl,” continued Wyatt, 
as we returned througn the thicket to the 
mill, “if her face is at all equal to her fig- 
ure, I didn’t see her face. I whistled to 
attract her attention, but she kept her 
head turned away, with a hood over it. 
She came quickly out of the thicket, as 
if she were ina carey and thinking about 
something, and went straight into the 
house, What a jungle this is, to be sure!” 
he continued, as we made our way in single 
file aiong the traces of the path, now over- 
grown with thorns and bushes. “ You 
will have to get leave to have some of 
this cut away.” 

We found the miller smoking his pipe 
on the bridge. He said that the rent of 
the cottage was four guineas a week; and 
on my demurring to that amount, he added 
that very likely the agent would accept 
less. He could not take upon himself to 
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lower the terms; his share in the matter 
was simply to get a commission on the let. 
Had | not better see the agent in town, 
and make an offer? The agent wanted 
very much to get a tenant. e had been 
told to name four guineas, but he dared 
say something less would be taken to 
secure a tenant. “Offer three guineas, 
and you will get it,” Wyatt observed to me 
aside, “and the place will be cheap at the 
money ; it would fetch three times that 
amount in most parts of the river, with so 
much ground about it.” “ How long had 
it been empty?” I asked. ‘Two years, the 
miller believed, but it was empty before he 
came to the mill. “Two years!” said 
Wyatt; “why, from the look of the place 
it might have been uninhabited for twenty. 
The last occupants must have been fond 
» jungle life; but perhaps they did not 
stay there long?” The miller said he did 
not know much about it; they left before 
he came there. He spoke with an air of 
constraint, as if not wishing to pursue the 
subject; but Wyatt, who was not easily 
put down, asked if the pictures in the 
drawing-room represented the late occu- 
pants, and the miller replied in the affirma- 
tive, but with a marked reserve of manner. 

We now turned to go, and as the miller 
accompanied us to where our boat was 
moored, a few yards below the bridge, his 
manner became more free and open. 
“These stakes are very handy, gentle- 
men,” he said, as Wyatt stooped to un- 
fasten the painter; and on our expressing 
concurrence, he went on: “ Ay, they come 
in handy to fasten boats to— they are 
main handy in more ways than one. These 
stakes are what I call my bait-lines; I 
catches some very large bait here, mostly 
in them deep stakes there, in the middle, 
under water — dead-bait I calls it. You 
see this is the way to the ferry over my 
bridge, and sometimes parties come along 
here of a night, tight or what not, and they 
loses their way over my bridge, and falls 
in, and then instead of floating down, the 
get caught in these here stakes; and so t 
sees ’em of a morning, and pulls them out. 
But it’s too late then to send for the doc- 
tor.” 

“Does this often happen?” asked 
Wyatt. 

“Wonderful often; it’s wonderful how 
many folk about here gets tight of a night, 
and misses the road over my bridge — 
wonderful many, considering how few folks 
there be in these parts altogether. ’Tisn’t 
like as if it were London, you see, or even 
Stainham; there’s only villages about 





here,” 
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“You ought to have a railing put to 

your bridge,” called out Wyatt, as he 
ushed the boat off, and sent her stern- 

‘oremost down the stream. 

“So I ought, master—so I ought,” 
chuckled the miller in reply; “leastways | 
ought to draw them stakes away, and then 
I shouldn't be troubled with dead-bait of 
a morning.” 

* That old fellow thinks himself a wag,” 
said Wyatt, as we dropped slowly down ; 
“who would have thought an old clown 
like that would have such a stylish daugh- 
ter!” 

Now it so happened that, before we went 
down to the boat, I had stopped to have a 
few words with the miller about the best 
way of obtaining supplies, and so forth, 
while Wyatt wandered about the island to 
find a good place for boating in the morn- 
ing. Just as 1 was preparing to follow 
him, the miller’s daughter came up to us 
to tell her father that she had returned 
from the cottage, who bade her put the key 
on the hook over the fireplace ; and I took 
the opportunity to arrange that she should 
be there to meet me when I expected to 
arrive the day but one following to take 
possession. And but that I could make 
allowance for my friend's infatuation about 
the fair sex, and his disposition to discover 
some beauty in every woman he met, un- 
distinguishable by any one else, I should 
have been astonished at the hyperbole he 
employed about the miller’s daughter. A 
comely wench enough, no doubt. but cer- 
tainly to my view the reverse of graceful 
in either carriage or figure. When I put 
this to him afterwards, he retorted that 
nothing better was to be expected from a 
sedentary misogynist, who knew women 
only in books. 

And now we had made our way past the 
cottage, looking cool and —_ if some- 
what gloomy and overshaded with its tan- 
gled garden and setting of dark groves, 
and shot out into the main river, which, 
peaceful though it was, and little tenanted 
at this hour, seemed quite lively in con- 
trast with the lonely creek, which, with its 
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found to refresh and strengthen me for the 
labor before me. I thought to myself that, 
sitting in the silence of that cool parlor, 
the work to be done, which seemed so irk- 
some and repulsive in my London cham- 
bers, would become easy again as it used 
to be in the months gone by, before I had 
fallen into listless and yet restless habits; 
and I experienced all the agreeable sense 
of expectation while partaking of Wyatt's 
hospitality for the night in his little lodg- 
ings at Stainham. As we sat on a bench 
in front of the house on the river-bank 
after our light dinner, while he smoked his 
pipe and I looked out on the tranquil river, 
I felt how far pleasanter and more whole- 
some in my present state would be this 
mode of life than stopping in London, and 
that the quiet of my new tenement would 
be pleasanter and more soothing still. 
For even at Stainham the laughter of 
some of the town-folks —shop-boys and 
their sweethearts, I suppose, out alter the 
day’s work —as their boats passed up and 
down till late into the night, harsh and 
noisy as it sounded, jarred on my nerves. 
I wondered it did not annoy Wyatt as it 
did me; but he retorted that it would not 
bother me more than it did him if 1 would 
oo to smoking. 

¢ returned next morning to town, and 
I hastened to call on the agents for the 
cottage, whose address had been given me 
by the miller. The member of the firm 
into whose room I was shown, made but 
little objection to the proposed terms. 
Evidently they would take almost anything 
to get the house let. The lease, it ap- 
peared, was still held by the late occupant ; 
it had come into the hands of the firm as 
a bad debt. “Who was the late occu- 
pant?” I asked,as I rose to go. Well, he 
was believed to be a person of independ- 
ent means, “Why did he leave, and 
where was he now?” That was just what - 
they would like toknow. “ Was hea mar- 
ried man with a young wife?” Well, Mr. 
Perkins believed he was. “ Then,” said I, 
“I suppose those are their likenesses 
which I saw in the drawing-room,” Mr. 


overhanging trees and bushes, was settling | Perkins believed they would be, but added 


into the gloom of twilight, while the open 
river still remained light and clear. Pass- 


| 


that he really knew very little about the 
matter. They both left the place quite 


ing by Maddeley, where we had stopped | suddenly, for some reason unknown, and 


coming up, Wyatt rowed on to Stainham. 
1 had not for a long time enjoyed anything 


he had never heard from them since. 
The rest of the day and the succeeding 


so much as this row down, or rather, as| one went speeuiiy in the necessary prepa- 
sitting in the boat lazily while my friend | rations for my country housekeeping ; and 
did the work. This river-life, so near at} jin the afternoon of the latter, Wyatt and I 
hand, yet of which I had made no use be- | again set off together, and by ‘the same 


fore, came on me like the revelation of a/ train as before. 


For it had been arranged 


State where peace and quiet could be| that he should spend a few days with me 
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at the cottage, to see me started,.as he 
called it. I must confess that I would 
almost have preferred to make the begin- 
ning by myself, possessed as I was with 

erhaps a morbid craving to be alone ; and 
if Wyatt’s good spirits could be appre- 
cened at times, they were somewhat bs 
pressive at others, But of course 1 could 
not refuse the offer of his company, and | 
trust he did not detect any ungraciousness 
in my manner of responding to it. 

We stopped as formerly at Maddeley, 
whither Wyatt had this time sent his boat 
on in advance, and he rowed me as before 
up from there to our new quarters, where 
we arrived while the long summer evening 
was still young. The fine weather con- 
tinued; and in this return to the river I 
experienced a revival of spirits and calm. 
ness of mood to which I had for long been 
a stranger, and I began to look forward 
with a keen sense of anticipatory pleasure 
to a lengthened stay here. Arrived before 
the lawn, and making fast the boat to the 
bank, we walked up to the cottage, and 
found Mrs, Bond, my housekeeper, who 
had come down by train direct at midday 
to the station at the village about a mile 
and a half from the river, at the back of 
the cottage, busily engaged in getting 
things into order, and preparing our sup- 
per. My books had been unpacked, and, 
with a few other articles which had been 
brought down, they gave already a home- 
like and soudnetiile aspect to the dining- 
room. I may here mention that a difficulty 
had occurred in the first instance about 
service, for Mrs. Bond was supplemented 
in my chambers by a charwoman, who 
came in daily to help, and who was irre- 
movable, and alone she would not suffice 
for the work of the cottage; but the diffi- 
culty had been surmounted by Bond's vol- 
unteering to bring down with her a niece, 
now out of service, and staying with her 
father in town, and who dea glad of 
this easy place under her aunt for a few 
weeks, This girl, whom I had not seen, 
had gone, Bond said, to the village to make 
some necessary purchases. Eggs, too; it 
appeared, were a difficulty; the miller’s 
daughters, who had been there great part 
of the afternoon, had promised to bring 
some, but had not returned with them. 
Thereon Wyatt said he would go and fetch 
them, and set off in the boat, while I lay 
down on the bank pleasantly occupied in 
doing nothing. I knew that I could not 
go to bed till ] had completed my pre- 
scribed portion of work, or at least spent 
the time I had prescribed for myself in 
pretending to make the attempt; but I put 
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off the hour for settling down to it till after 
supper. 

was lying thus, lazily looking at the 
lawn and cottage before me, now overcast 
by the shades of evening, for the sun bad 
set, and in this shady spot it was already 
dusk, when I saw the figure of a female 
issuing from the grove by the path which 
led from the mill, and going towards the 
house. I am rather short-sighted, nor was 
it light enough for any one to see very 
clearly, but the woman, who was evidently 
tall, and from her figure young, appeared 
to have a scarf or hood of dark material 
over her head, which she held with one 
hand, and which concealed the face. She 
eee with quick but even step along the 
ittle lawn, and entered the cottage by the 
open door, The miller's daughter with 
the eggs, 1 thought — Wyatt will have had 
his pull for nothing, The young woman 
might, however, have gone in by the back 
door, I suppose she has been so accus- 
tomed to the empty house that she has 
forgotten her manners. But I was too 
lazy to go and intercept Wyatt, who, in- 
deed, presently appeared coming through 
the eel-pots, and displayed a basket of 
eggs deposited on the floor of the boat. 
It was lucky he went for them, he observed, 
as he came up and joined me on the bank; 
the young lady at the mill said it was too 
late to go back that evening, as her sister 
was away, and she would have had to come 
alone, and but for him we should have 
gone without our omelet, Then it must 
have been Bond's niece whom | saw just 
now, I thought—a fine young woman 
apparently, and with a graceful carriage 
for a maidservant. 

It was late when we had our supper, 
served by Bond herself; through the open 
door we could hear her niece employed 
upon the plates and dishes in the kitchen. 
Supper ended, my companion smoked his 
pipe awhile, and then declared for bed. I 
elt inclined to follow his example; for 
although in the habit of keeping late hours, 
having lost the power of sleeping in the 
early night, the exercise and the unusual 
spell of fresh air had made me both tired 
and sleepy. But I had done no work for 
the last two days; the enjoyment of the 
holiday would be lost if I was perpetually 
oppressed with a weight of arrears press- 
ing on me; let me make a beginning of 
steady industry to-night, and the effort to 
work would be all the less next day. So 
when Wyatt took himself off to bed, I 
moved the candles to the writing-table 
before the window — we had forgotten to 





bring down any lamps — and drew out my 
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manuscript from the drawer. The pencil-|to get an extension of the lease, and per- 
note marking the date of last leaving off | haps the agent would put the house and 
was more than a week old; I really must | ‘the neglected garden into a little better 
waste no more time; let me get a fresh| order. A brighter wall-paper alone would 
start made to-night, and I should be able | make the cottage quite cheerful. 
to go on all the more vigorously to-morrow, | Sitting thus, writing in an easy-chair, the 
Wyatt remonstrated. I should lose all | head may rest while one stops to think, and 
the good to be got by coming down here,| as | lay back thus now and again, some- 
he said, if I did not keep rational hours. | times in happy contemplation of my own 
Brain more active at night, was it? That! improved condition, at others reflecting on 
was just the pity. An active brain meant | the order of my argument, closing my eyes 
a sleepless night. How could I expect to| the while, 1 must have fallen asleep, for 
be fresh in the morning if I did not give when | opened them I did not at first rec- 
myself a fair chance? It was odd I did | ollect where I was; then | became aware 
not see myself what everybody else could| that I had been awakened by a noise, 
see — that my nerves were not in a state} Somebody was moving in the drawing- 
for me to take liberties with myself. room on the other side of the little pas- 
I must have expressed myself with un-| sage,~- Wyatt, no doubt. What had he 
reasonable warmth at the well-meant cau-| come down-stairs for? But no, it is not 
tion, for Wyatt became quite apologetic} Wyatt. It is the rustling of a woman's 
about having said anything to hurt my/dress. Mrs, Bond perhaps, locking up for 
feelings, and so went off to bed, while 1| the night. Then, as I glanced at the can- 
sat down and addressed myself to my | dies nearly burned out, | knew that it must 
task, be long past midnight. I jumped up, curi- 
It was probably the consciousness of the | ous to know who it could be moving about 
truth of my friend's remark which had | so late, although the idea of robbers never 
made it so unpalatable. It was plain from | occurred to me, or if it did was at once 
what he said that the change I had sup-| dismissed; for who would think of break- 
posed to be apparent to myself only was | ing into a house with one of its occupants 
visible enough to others. But to-night, at| sitting up with candles before an uncur- 
any rate, the state of impotence which now | tained window? As I rose to my feet I 
usually beset me when I tried to write was|again heard the person moving, and 
quite absent. The sensation of holding a| stopped to listen, The woman, whoever it 
pen no longer set up that nervous irri-| is, has come out from the drawing-room, 
tability, that vain desire to seize upon ideas | and is passing along the little passage with 
always eluding me, combined with a loath-| a light, swift step. Now she is going up 
ing my task, which had of late been| the stairs, It must be Bond or her niece, 
always present with such distressing force. | What can she want at this hour? and tak- 
I now felt calm and even pleased with my |ing up a candle I opened the door and 
employment, and could think out my ideas | looked out. The staircase, as | have men- 
with a distinct sense of mental power. | | tioned, was in the recess at the back of the 
felt once again something like my old self. | drawing-room opposite the back parlor; 
Assuredly the cure had begun to take /| at the top was a landing-place, with a door 
effect already. If 1 could only maintain | communicating with the servants’ rooms 
this frame of mind I should be able to| over the offices. Bond or her niece, . 
enjoy my boliday, and yet make good| whichever it was, must have passed 
progress with my task. And it was with a/| through this door to her room. She has 
sense of infinite relief that I once more | been quick about it, for I was close behind, 
resumed a favorite position, which of late] | But no! for as I was about to follow I no- 
had been ubliged to abandon, exchanging | tice that the door is both locked and bolt- 
the upright chair for an easy one, and put-|ed from this side. She must be still 
ting the candles behind me, so that the| somewhere close. But yet there is no 
light fell on the paper which I held upon a | hidin ng-place. The passage, which corre- 
a portfolio, In this way I could write | sponded with the one below, was bare of 
fast enough and comfortably, and then | furniture. Opposite the head of the stair- 
letting the book lie on my lap, could stop | case was the lumber-room, over the back 
at times to rest and think. |parlor, This was unlocked, and not with- 
Yes, it was the charm of the quiet and | out a certain thrill of excitement | opened 
the country air which had wrought this | the door and looked in, It contained an 
restoration already. Why limit my stay | old chair or two, and some boxes, but was 
here to a few weeks? why not stop on | otherwise empty. 
till the winter? It will be easy, no doubt,! There remained only the two bedrooms. 
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I listened at the door of Wyatt's, which 
was over the drawing-room, and then 
opened it quietly. He was sleeping the 
sound sleep of a healthy man in good 
training. My own room was empty. 

As thus what seemed at first so simple 
failed of explanation, my heart began to 
beat loudly as I found myself in presence 
of the supernatural. The power of mo- 
tion left me as I stood with the candle in 
hand, while suddenly, as connected with 
what had just happened, there flashed 
across my mind the recollection of the 
mysterious figure seen in the afternoon. 
My knees trembled, and I confess that it 
was more the feeling of protection from 
Wyatt’s presence on the other side of the 
door than my own resolution that enabled 
me to recover the power of my limbs. 
Yet withal I felt thoroughly ashamed of my 
poltroonery, although finding asalve to my 
conscience in being able to ascribe it to 
the state of my nerves. Yes, it must be 
that! I had become excited again over 
my work, and waking up suddenly I had 
allowed this foolish hallucination to pos- 
sess me for the moment, for hallucination 
it must be. What more absurd than to 
connect this prosaic house, tenanted by a 
couple of young men, with a supernatural 
presence? Yet it was not without an 
effort and until after some delay that I 
went down-stairs again. And how to ac- 
count for the drawing-room door being 
open? I am certain | heard Mrs. Bond 
close it before she went to bed., I looked 
in. We had made no use of it as yet, and 
it bore the same untenanted look it had 
always worn. Shutting the door, I re- 
turned to the dining-room, which was just 
as I had left it. Blowing out the candle | 
had left lighted there, and stealthily put- 
ting my papers away in the drawer, as if 
afraid of the sound of my own movements, 
I went up-stairs again, schooling myself to 
go slowly, yet feeling every moment more 
assured as each step brought me nearer 
to the sound of Wyatt peacefully snoring, 
and then seeking my own room, turned the 
key. It was now between one and two 
o’clock. Had not the cottage been so 
overcast by the shade of trees, I have no 
doubt a faint glimmering of dawn would 
have been perceptible in the east. Get- 
ting into bed and mee the light, 
I waited in rapt, attention for further 
sound, but nothing could be heard save the 
dull murmur of the water passing over the 
weir higher up the river. The distant vil- 
lage clock struck two, and then three, and 
it was not until the morning light made the 
paper on the wall distinct, and resolved all 
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the forms in the room into their proper 
shape, that I fell asleep. 

When I awoke it was broad daylight, 
and the bright sun streaming on the lawn 
announced another glorious summer day ; 
and although the occurrence of the night 
at once returned to my mind, the sight of 
Wyatt in his boating-flannels coming up 
from the river after his bathe, whistling as 
he went, was enough to banish all sense of 
misgiving. Equally disillusioning was the 
prosaic voice of Mrs. Bond, outside the 
door, as she set down the water for my 
bath, announcing that it was eight o’clock, 
and that Mr. Wyatt wanted breakfast at 
half past, in order to catch the 9.30 train. 
And when I came down-stairs, the view of 
Wyatt engaged in chopping up some to- 
bacco on the mantelpiece with a penknife, 
and the cheerful breakfast laid out on the 
table, was so completely matter-of-fact and 
commonplace, and at the same time cheer- 
ful, that I felt thoroughly ashamed of my 
nervous alarm of the night. 1 would put 
the matter aside, and not think of it one way 
or the other. And it did not strike me as 
odd that when Mrs. Bond’s niece brought 
in the kettle to replenish the teapot, she 
proved to be a short, stout girl of about 
sixteen, who looked as if she might yet 
take a start and grow to a proper height, 
although later in the day I remembered 
that this left the appearance of the figure 
in the garden still unaccounted for. 

Wyatt set off for the station across the 
field after breakfast, promising to return by 
the half past five o’clock train, when we 
would go for a row on the river; and I 
announced my resolve of setting to work 
as soon as he had started, so as to make a 
good beginning, and get over my day’s task 
before his return, and thus have all the 
evening free. But with the whole day 
before me, it seemed only allowable on this 
the first day to take a little stroll. Down 
stream, beyond the other strip of wood 
which closed in the lawn on this side also, 
were pleasant meadows, in which the cows 
were taking their first nip after the mowing. 
The day was hot, but shade could be got 
everywhere along the hedgerows, After 
my long sojourn among stuffy streets, the 
sense of pleasure at drinking in the 
fresh country air while wandering among 
these rich meadows by the water, redolent 
of beauty as they were, was like a feast; 
it seemed impossible to tear one’s self 
away, and it was not until a degree of 
appetite asserted itself to which I had for 
long been a stranger, that I returned to 
the cottage for luncheon. In my absence 
the post had arrived, bringing a book from 
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Germany, lately published, and bearing on 
the subject of my studies, which I had 
been anxiously looking for. I must now 
make myself master of some of its con- 
tents before proceeding with my own writ- 
ing, to see how far I have been anticipated. 


The book was ingenious and original, yet | 
jand to shrink from uncovering the hard 


happily still leaving room for the state- 
ment of my views on the case, and the 
afternoon passed quickly and pleasantly 
enough, as I lay on the grass, by the ban 

of the stream, with the book fora compan- 
ion, till the time for Wyatt’s return. He 
must have missed his train, however, for 
up to six o’clock he had not come; and 
after waiting till all chance of his arriving 
by it had passed away, I determined to 
stroll down to the station to meet him, 
making, however, a detour by the mill. 
There would be plenty of time for this, as 
the next train was not due till seven. Even 
then we should be able to get out on the 
river before supper. 

The shortest way to the mill was by the 
path a the wood, parallel to the 
stream, and some fifty yards distant from 
it. So overgrown was it that the pathway 
was barely wide enough for one person to 
ae ae the shrubs, underwood, and 

riers gave no view of what lay beyond. 
It was a perfect jungle. When about half- 
way through, I noticed what appeared to 
be the trace of another path turning off to 
the left—that is, away from the river. 
The shortest way to the mill was no doubt 
the one straight on, and this other showed 
even less sign of being used; but I was 
seized with a desire to get out of the wood, 
which this evening was oppressively close, 
so turned aside. The wood was certainly 
not so wide as long, and | should probably 
be able to get out of it the sooner by tak- 
ing this line. 

After pushing my way along for thirty or 
forty yards, the path opened into a small 
circular space, explained perhaps by the 
large oak-tree which checked the under- 
growth. Against this were the remains of 
a rustic seat, consisting of a few planks 
nailed ‘against the trunk, once painted 
green, but now fast rotting away. A quiet 
retreat certainly, and pleasant enough no 
doubt when this shrubbery was a little 
better kept; and I wondered whether the 
young couple whose pictures hung in the 
drawing-room had ever sat on this bench 
in their honeymoon days, if they had passed 
them at the cottage, as seemed probable. 
But no; I can hardly fancy that gentleman 
with his hard face, and his curly black 
whiskers under his square chin, playing 
the lover, or indulging in much sentiment 
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|of any sort. He would expect more at- 
| tention than he gave, I fancy; and the 
| bride once gained, there would be little of 
sentiment, or sympathy either, in my gen- 
tleman, or I am no judge of character. 
And the lady, would she be the sort of 
woman to take the cue from her husband, 


side of her lover—content to make the 
best of him; to humor him when angry, 
and to play on his weaknesses in his light- 
er moods? Again, 1 am mistaken if that 
is not the face of a woman charged with 
pride to measure against his selfishness, 
and vanity against his conceit, — a woman 
to scorn and upbraid rather than yield 
without a struggle. If they came here in 
their honeymoon days, the place had cer- 
tainly not been used since; it showed no 
signs of occupation, or even of having been 
lately visited; but in the centre of the 
open circle I noticed that the grass had 
been removed, and the soil raised, as if a 
beginning had been made of a flower-bed; 
but no flowers would flourish in a place so 
gloomy, and the attempt might well be 
abandoned almost as soon as begun. 

Retracing my steps to what in compari- 
son might be called the main path, I went 
on to the mill, to find the miller standing 
as before on the bridge over the milldam, 
smoking his evening pi After saluta- 
tions the miller observed that I need not 
have come through the wood unless I 
liked; there was a path round by the 
orchard and the nine-acre—a daylight 
route, as one might say; and then pro- 
ceeded to ask if 1 found myself comforta- 
ble at the cottage. 

He put the question in an indifferent 
tone, but yet I fancied I could detect an 
expression of curiosity in his face, as if he 
half expected to hear that I had something 
to tell. 

In company with the miller, and stand- 
ing there in broad daylight, the alarm of 
the night had now succeeded to a feeling 
of indifference, or at most of contempt for 
myself at allowing my self-possession to 
be disturbed; but my curiosity was ex- 
cited by the man’s manner, and I asked 
him somewhat abruptly what he knew 
about the former occupants of the cottage. 

Marking the eagerness of my question, 
a flash of intelligence passed over the mill- 
er’s face, but his manner became at once 
more reserved. They had gone away be- 
fore he came to the mill, he said, as he had 
told me before : his brother was here then; 
he himself was up in Oxfordshire — wav- 
ing his hand up-stream in the direction 
indicated — at that time, along with his 
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father. How should he know anything 
about them ? 

“ Where was his brother now?” I asked; 
for his evident reserve made me curious. 

Well, his brother had emigrated, to be 
sure—gone to America; and why 
shouldn’t he? He thought he could bet- 
ter himself, and went off; and so he, the 
speaker, came and took the mill. 

Had the man spoken unconcernedly, I 
should probably have thought no more 
about it; but I could not help noticing that 
he seemed to feel I hada sort of power 
over him, and that although unwilling to 
give me information, he was also anxious 
to avoid the appearance of withholding 
anything. And this made me ask the fur- 
ther question, how long before he came 
did the lady and gentleman leave ? 

“A few days before, he,” answered 
rather sulkily, as I thought; he didn’t 
rightly know how long exactly. 

“ And they went away quite suddenly?” 
I continued; “and left everything behind 
them?” 

“Yes, they went away without giving 
notice,” said the miller, almost repeating 
my words, and in a sort of defiant manner, 

“ And left everything behind them?” 

And why shouldn’t they? They might 
come oe 9 perhaps any day, of course. 
They had the house on lease. But he 
must go in and have his supper, if I would 
excuse him. Would I step in and take a 
glass of anything? Well, then, perhaps I 
would allow him to take his supper; and 
so saying, the miller wished me good 
evening, and turned to go in-doors, while 
I stepped out towards the station, across 
the fields, unable to form any conclusion 
about what had passed, but looking forward 
with a sense of relief to Wyatt’s arrival, 

As I passed along the path across the 
fields from the mill to the village, 1 met a 
young woman whom, although I am not 
quick at remembering faces, | concluded 
to be the miller’s daughter. She gave me 
a look as of recognition, but passed on 
without speaking, aod I turned round to 
look after her. Yes, it must have been 
her I saw; she is tail and slight, although 
there is certainly nothing graceful or glid- 
ing in her gait; she walks as awkwardly as 
most rustics; it must have been the dim 
light of evening that threw a glamour over 
her movements, And under a sudden 
impulse | called to her, and she stopped 
and came back a few steps to meet me. 

1 asked her if it was she who had been 
down to the cottage on the evening of our 
first visit. 

Yes, she said; she and her sister had 
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been down there that afternoon, to lock it 
up. 
v7 Your sister?” I asked,—for I re- 
membered that the miller had spoken of 
sending only one of his daughters, “ Then 
you did not go alone? thought your 
father had sent you by yourself? He said 
so.” 

“ So he did, sir, truly; but my sister was 
going to the village, so she went along 
with me. We didn’t say nothing to father 
about it, because he would have said it 
was nonsense. But I beg your pardon, 
sir, I must be getting home,” and she 
turned to go on, 

“Stay one moment,” I said; and then, 
as she stopped and turned round again, I 
asked, “ Where was your sister when you 
came out by yourself through the wood?” 

“ Me come out by the wood!” cried the 
girl, her mouth opening wide, and her eyes 
and face alike expressing astonishment ; 
“why, I wouldn’t go through the wood for 
worlds, I should expect to see y 

“ What would you expect to see?” I 
asked eagerly, interrupting her. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” she answered, 
her manner changing abruptly to one of 
caution, “I didn’t mean anything. I beg 
your pardon, sir, but father would be very 
angry if he knew I had been talking to 
you about such things. I wish you good 
evening, sir,” and bobbing me a curtsy, 
she turned on her heel and pursued her 
‘way to the mill. 

Had this conversation passed near the 
cottage itself, or the grove, or while the 
events of the night had left their first im- 
pression, I believe I should have been 
startled by this corroboration of my own 
alarms; as it was, in the broad daylight of 
these pleasant meadows, with the village 
and railway station in full view, it was not 
difficult to succeed in putting aside all 
sensation of uneasiness; but I could not 
help looking forward with extreme satis- 
faction to the return of Wyatt, to whom I 
determined to communicate my experi- 





jences of the night, not without a stron 


suspicion that my story would be receive 
with considerable ridicule. 

Although the sun had not yet set, it was 
now hidden behind a bank of clouds which 
had been gathering during the afternoon. 
The air was still and oppressive; and, 
never a good walker, | slackened my usual 
pace for the heat, and thus had the mortifi- 
cation to see the down-train arrive and 

ass on before I could reach the station, 
hen I got there the passengers by it had 
already dispersed, As Wyatt did not ex- 
pect me to meet him, of course he would 
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not have waited for me, and I set off to 
overtake him along the other footpath, 
which led also across fields, direct to the 
cottage. But I could not make him out 
ahead of me, and on reaching the cottage 
I found that he had not arrived there. He 
must have got out at Maddeley, the next 
station before our own, and be coming up 
by the river, | made sure; and I wandered 
down along the bank, in hopes of meeting 
him, till warned to return by the rolling of 
distant thunder, and the large drops of rain 
now beginning to fall. 

As I| approached the house it was almost 
dark; the wood beyond it looked more 
dreary than ever. I almost wondered, 
looking at it now, that I should have ever 
ventured to enter it; and I looked uneasily 
towards it, half expecting to see some 
mysterious form issuing from its gloomy 
recesses. But nothing appeared tbis time, 
and I hurried indoors, to find a telegram 
on the table which had been brought from 
the village in my absence. It was from 
Wyatt. The governor had sent him into 
Essex on some business, and he should 
not be back in time to return that evening, 
but would come down by the early train in 
the morning to breakfast, and take a whole 
holiday. 

The feeling of discomfiture produced at 
first by the news of this desertion, and that 
I was destined to spend the evening alone, 
was succeeded by a sense of the absurdity, 
to say the least, of allowing myself to feel 
nervous, as | heard the cheerful noise of 
Mrs. Bond and her niece engaged in pre- 
paring supper in the kitchen, The rattle 
of plates, and the clatter of their voices, 
were enough to exorcise any demon of 
timidity and low spirits; and I was able, 
after a brief toilet, to find complete dis- 
traction from such foolish thoughts in the 
newspapers of the day, which Hannah, the 
girl, had brought from the village this 
evening. It was too hot, and I was too 
tired after my unwonted exercise, to eat 
much dinner; but I enjoyed all the more 
the tea which shortly succeeded that meal, 
and of which, although warned by my 
doctor to abstain from that form of re- 
freshment at night, I drank even more 
freely than wousl: Some rain fell during 
dinner, but only the edge of the storm 
came our way ; the rumbling of the thunder 
could still be heard. The night was still 
and oppressive; and the windows, al- 
though wide open, seemed to let in no air. 
Awhiles I read, putting off the task of the 
night from one half-hour to another, hardly 


disturbed by the inmates of the kitchen | 


taking their supper after mine, and talking, 
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| after the fashion of servants, as loudly as 
| if they had been calling to each other from 
different rooms, instead of being seated at 
the same table. At another time the noise 
would have been offensive; just now it 
was the reverse of disagreeable. About 
half past ten o'clock Mrs. Bond came in to 
remove the tea-things ; and then, after fas- 
tening the drawing-room windows and lock- 
ing the hall<loor, she looked in again to 
know if I wanted anything more before 
she went to bed, and wishing me good- 
night retired. 

I was on the point of calling her back, 
to tell her to open the door of communi- 
cation at the top of the stairs, but for very 
shame did not do so; I could not think of 
any excuse ; to say anything about precavu- 
tions against fire would have sounded ridic- 
ulous. I heard her make fast the door 
leading from the hall into the offices ; then 
there was a certain amount of talking and 
shutting of doors and windows, followed 
by steps going up the back staircase, and 
then the Ritle house became quite still. 

Not until then, and I felt absolutely 
alone, did the terror of I knew not what, 
against which I had been struggling all 
day with more or less success, return in 
full force. Above all, while trying to re- 
assure myself by setting down what I 
thought I had seen to disordered nerves, 
there came on my mind, with renewed 
force, thé recollection of the fact that it 
was not I alone who had to deal with the 
unaccountable. It could not be the state 
of my health which made me imagine only 
that I had heard Wyatt speak of the figure 
passing into the house from the garden, 
1 was sure he had told me of it. And 
although the thing had not surprised him, 
he did not know that the ex adiion of 
the appearance which he had suggested, 
failed altogether toexplainit. No! Dur- 
ing wh goat 4 ag the notion of the super- — 
natural might be dismissed as foolishness ; 
but in my present solitude the possibility 
seemed real enough. The very silence 
seemed horrible. I was ready to fancy 
sounds all round me. But nothing broke 
the silence. If only Wyatt had been here ! 
or even if the doors in the house had been 
left open, so that there might have been 
the sense of security from proximity of 
other living beings! If only Mrs. Bond’s 
hearty snore could have reached my ears! 

Thus I remained for a while under the 
influence of the terror that possessed me, 
of I knew not what, yet withal thoroughly 
ashamed to confess my cowardice, even to 
| myself, till at last, sammoning up courage, 
| I lighted the chamber candlestick, and 
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opening the door, placed it on a bracketin | their office; but seizing a candle, I stag- 
the hall, and then quickly returning, but| gered to the door, poe opening it wide 
leaving the door ajar, addressed myself to | looked out. 
my papers. I had forgotten, as 1 have} Besides the candle I held in my hand, 
mentioned, to bring down any lamps with | the light which I had placed in the passage 
me, and had commissioned Wyatt that} was still burning, so that, dark and dingy 
morning to buy three or four cheap ones | as the pxssage was, it was yet lighted up; 
and bring them down. The darkness of | and at the other enc, in the act of turning 
the house during the event of the past| to mount the stairs, is the same apparition 
night, when the single candle was hardly |as had appeared the previous night; the 
reflected by the dingy walls of the passage, | same female figure that had entered the 
had contributed not a little to the horror| house from the wood, ‘Tall, slight, and 
of the situation, and I had resolved to light | erect, robed in dark clothing, the face 
up all the rooms and passages this even-/| averted, and the head partly covered by a 
ing with a brightness that would banish all | mantle, the figure was as clearly seen as if 
chance of a recurrence of such a thing. | it had been daylight. Seen only for a mo- 
The non-arrival of these lamps had been | ment, as, passing up the staircase, it dis- 
almost as keen a disappointment as the | appears from my view. 
absence of Wyatt himself; but even a| Swrely it must be a real human being, 
single candle burning in the hall would be | for I can hear the old staircase creak as it 
something. makes its way up. Had I stopped to think, 
At first the very click of the pen height-| I could not have gone on; but under a 
ened my sense of insecurity, it seemed to | sudden impulse I too hurried up the stair- 
challenge a response with the unseen | case after the apparition. Again there is 
world ; but at last the sound became famil-| no sign of any moving thing. The land- 
jar and even soothing. The chime of the | iag-place and passage are void of occu- 
village clock at midnight came to remind | pant; the passage-door is locked. I peep 
me that human beings were not so far off ; | into the box-room, and again find it empty. 
the rattle of a train in the distance passing | There remain only the rooms of Wyatt 
down the line was even more grateful; I | and myself; and I enter each of these in 
became impressed with a sense of the in-| turn, almost expecting as I do so to find 
compatibility of such matter-of-fact things | myself face to en with the thing. See- 
as railway trains with supernatural appari-| ing nothing in each case, I venture to ex- 
tions; and for the first time thatevening I | amine them carefully; but there are no 
had succeeded in composing my mind, and | hiding-places ; the search is soon ended, 
concentrating my attention on the work; My first impulse after this is to knock 
before me. My brain assumed something | loudly at the passage-door and awake the 
of its normal activity, and I was getting | two women; even the sound of my own 
interested in my work, instead of feeling | voice would be a distraction in the horrid 
it to be the distasteful labor which of late | silence. But even in my terror I was re- 
had oppressed me. I felt as if I could go} strained by shame, Even if they thought 
on with it all the nightthrough. Say what! me serious, they would put down my im- 
the doctors might about the importance for | pression to mere nervous imagination. 
health of working only by day, there was} Mrs. Bond would think she had more right 
nothing like night-work for cultivating the | than ever to tax me with keeping late hours 
play of fancy and imagination. | and living on unwholesome diet. 
Thus | felt for the moment, rather than 
distinctly thought out the idea, while the| Itis an effort to go out again into the 
busy pen plied its task. But what is that | passage, still more to go down-stairs; but 
which suddenly makes the hand fall nerve- manage to do so, and also to look into 
less on the paper, and leaves me bereft of | the drawing-room, the door of which is 
motion save for the quick beating of my | open, while it was certainly shut before. 
heart? | The room itself shows no signs of having 
Some one is moving in the drawing-room | been visited. There is no key to the 
opposite. door; but shutting it I return to the din- 
fnstinctively I felt ‘that, be it what it | ing-room, the lighted candle in which in- 
may, it is the presence of the night before. | vites me to enter, and sitting down again I 
Now I hear the drawing-room door | try to compose myself, Surely it must be 
open; the rustling of a dress in the pas-| my disordered health that has conjured up 
sage. this vision, I was not always such a 
T started to my feet. At first it seemed | coward, It must have been mere illusion 
as if my limbs would refuse to perform | that I saw something. But no! 1 was 
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never more convinced of the reality of 
anything than of the reality of this ob-| 
ject. And yet if it be a visitant from 
the other world, why should I be thus 
fearful about it? Vhy should I not 
boldly face it? I wif do so if it comes | 
again; if I hear this sound again on the | 
other side of the door, I will rush out and 
confront the figure, and intercept it: if in-| 
corporeal it will vanish perhaps; if it be | 
real I need not fear to grasp it. What a 
change has come over you, Philip Merton, 
that you should be arguing in this way 
about it, and trying to screw your courage | 
up to the sticking-point! Be yourself, be 
a man, and do not be afraid of a spirit, if 
spirit it be. Whyshould it harm you? 

By some such way of reasoning I did 
succeed in composing myself sufficiently 
to take up my pen again, and make an | 
effort to continue my writing; not very 
successfully indeed, for while the hand 
was busy the ear was on the strain to 
catch the sound if it should recur. 

And while in this state, the hand falls 
helpless, the cold sweat bursts out, the 
very blood seems to curdle within me, as 
I am again startled by the sound of some-| 
thing moving, this time close to me, out- 
side the open window, just on the other 
side of the table. Good God! why am |! 
to be tormented with these horrid visions ? 
This time it is the figure of a man. The 
light of a candle comes between us, so 
that the figure is only obscurely made out | 
in the darkness — the figure of a tall, dark 
man. I can just distinguish a sort of 
cloak covering the figure, and the glance 
of a searching eye under a slouched hat. 

I sank back speechless and powerless 
in my chair. I felt my heart stand still, | 
then begin beating again as if it would 
burst. 

Suddenly a sound issued from the ap-| 
parition, It spoke. 

“ How long have you been here?” 

The voice, although low and cautious, 
sounded harsh and hollow, but it reassured 
me. This was no apparition. This at 
least was a human being. And sinister 
though the man looked, the presence of 
one was a sort of comfort. 

I made no answer, for my voice literally 
stuck in my throat; nor did I want to) 
show the fear that possessed me. 

“TI could not help myself,” continued 
the voice; “I stayed away; I wandered 
here and there. I tried to get rid of it; 
but I had to come back after all. I saw} 
that you were alone, and. I thought 1) 
would come in. You have got no evi-| 
dence against me,” the man continued, | 


jhe stood gazing, 
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moving back as I stood up, for at the con- 
tinued sound of the human voice my pros- 
tration had ceased. “ You have got no 
evidence against me. I don’t want to 
hurt you,” he added, as I started back on 
the threatening attitude he assumed. “1 
don’t want to hurt any one. Ihave got 
enough of that on my mind to last me 
my hfe. Look here,” he went on, in the 
same stealthy voice; “I have been tramp- 
ing all the day, and I’m damnably wet 
and thirsty. Haven't you got a drop of 
spirits in the place?” 

It seemed to me from the man’s manner 
that he had been drinking already; but to 
be engaged in the homely office of sup- 
plying liquor was an agreeable diversion 
from the occupation of the night. Wyatt's 
brandy-bottle was on the sideboard. 
took it up, and was about to mix some for 
him with water, but he whispered to me 
impatiently from the window to hand him 
the bottle and glass. He poured out 
nearly half a tumbler and drank it off. 

“ How long have you been here?” he 
repeated, as he set down the glass on the 
window-sill. “Only two days!” he said, 
as if to himself, after I had answered 
him. “So if I had come sooner I should 
have found the place shut up! Only two 
days! Only two years since we two were 
living here, she and 1; and the place 
doesn’t seem much changed. Only two 
years!” he continued turning round, and 
again speaking as if to himself. “Only 
two years since she and I were here to- 
gether! it seems like two hundred. Look 
here,” he continued, turning round again, 


| and stepping over the window-sill into the 


room; “I want just to see the other room. 
I have come several thousand miles to see 
it, I tell you. Yes, 1 know the way well 


|enough;” and taking up one of the can- 


dies, he led the way into the drawing-room. 
I followed him. 

He looked round the little room, casting 
a curious look on the floor by the hearth, 
as if he expected to see something on the 
faded carpet, and then, advancing towards 


| the fireplace, held the candle up to the pic- 


ture of the woman above it, before which 
the expression on his 
face a strange mixture of terror and feroc- 
ity. 

As he did so, the light fell also on the 
portrait of the man, eo then who my 
visitor was. Altered though the features 
were — brute though he looked now, un- 
kempt and sodden, and disfigured by 
drink — it was still the same face ; and he 
had been a fine-looking man once. 

A few moments he stood thus, his hand 
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trembling as he held up the candle, Then 
he turned the light on his own picture, and 
looking back on me with a scowl mixed 
with a drunken leer, said, * Damn it, drink 
and bad nights change a fellow, don’t 
they? Bat | was a good-looking chap 
enough then,” 

Just what I was thinking. 

“Yes; and Judith was a fine woman 
too, and no mistake. We were a hand- 
some couple as you would wish to see, 
And I never, never cared for any woman 
as I cared for her. She could be pleasant 
enough, too, when she liked, O Judith, 
Judith, my girl!” he continued, turning 
again to the picture, “why couldn’t you 
keep that damned temper of yours under a 
bit? You might have been here now, and 


just here,” dragging me back, and pointing 
to the hearth, “and began again just as 
bad as ever. Declared she would go off 
at daybreak, and that that other fellow was 
ready to receive her, and that she had 
always cared for him more than me, I 
wasn’t going to stand that, you know. 
What fellow would that had any respect 
for himself? I told her to hold her tongue 
or I’d make her; I told her she was tell- 
ing a damned lie, and she knewit. Oh! 
why would she go on? Look here; on 
my oath, I didn’t mean to hurt her —I 
only meant to frighten herabit, I thought 
if she found out my rough side she would 
learn to hold her tongue. Look here,” he 
went on, in a hoarse whisper, cng. me 
further back, and holding out the candle 


me too, quiet and happy, instead of wan- Mwith his other hand; “that’s where she 


dering about the world, afraid to show my 
face anywhere, regularly gone to the dogs.” 
And he stood looking at the woman’s face 
remorsefully. 

“Look here,” he said, turning round 
fiercely to me, although still speaking un- 
der his breath, “I Fian't pretend to be 
better than other fellows. The women 
used to run after me, and how could I help 
being a bit gay? She knew that when she 
took me. But I would have treated her 
well all the same, if she would have taken 
me as I was. What right had she to open 
7 letters, I should like to know? A man 
who has lived gay can’t get square and 
right all of a sudden.” 

“ That’s how it happened,” he continued, 
after a pause, as if he were trying to re- 
strain an insuperable impulse to speak 
out; “a nice thing for a man, isn’t it, 
when he comes home after a day's worry, 
and wants to have a quiet time of it, to 
find his wife behaving like a perfect devil ? 
That's how it happened,” he went on, in 
a hoarse whisper, while the foam stood on 
his dry, parched lips, “ That’s where she 
stood, there, behind the door, when she 
pulled out the letter — my letter from the 
other woman, and marked private — and 
shrieked at me till they might have heard 
her up at the village ; called me a petjured 
villain, and said she wouldn't let me touch 
her again, I let her go on for a bit,” con- 
tinued he, with a cunning leer; “J knew 
it was no good stopping her in her tan- 
trums; and it was a bit hard on her to find 
she was not the only woman who thought 
me a fine man, Then she went away up- 
stairs, and | thought it was all over. Oh! 
why didn’t she stay there? I thought she 
would go to bed and sulk a bit, and that 
we should make it upin the morning. But 





no; down she came again, and walked up 


stood, looking a very devil in her rage and 
beauty, just by the picture ; and there,” he 
said, pointing downwards, “is where she 
fell. I didn’t mean it, 1 say; 1 swear I 
didn't mean it. Her head struck the fend- 
er. She never moved again, And I've 
been punished for it, and she knows it. 
She will never give me any rest as long as 
she lies where she does. Look here,” he 
went on again; “how could I help doing 
what I did afterwards? How was J to go 
and tell? How could I prove it was an 
accident? I didn’t mean to hurt ber. 
Come away from this,” he continued, wip- 
ing the sweat from his brow with his sleeve, 
and moved back into the other room, 
whither I followed him. 

The brandy-bottle was still on the table. 
He poured out another large glass, and 
drank it off. Far from making him more 
drunk, it seemed to steady him. “ You 
must know the whole of it,” he said, as he 
put down the glass. “Come along with 
me. You're not afraid, are you?” he said, 
with a sneering smile, as he noticed my 
sudden drawing back; “I wouldn't hurt a 
fly tonight. Come along, I must make a 
eth breast of it, or I shall go mad. Come 
along,” and so saying, he stepped out into 
the veranda, pulling me by the arm, 

But I made no difficulty about following 
him, and he let go my sleeve. I knew 
whither he was leading. He said trul 
that I had been frightened at first, but 1 
was so no longer. 

He led the way across the lawn to the 
grove. Dark though the night was, he 
made as if by instinct for the path that led 
through it. The wet leaves showered their 
drops on us as we brushed through the 
narrow passage. Suddenly he stopped as 
if in doubt about his way. I knew what 
he was looking for. “ Here it is,” he whis- 
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pered, and turned up the narrow pathwa 
to the glade which | had visited the previ- 
ous afternoon, 

We reached the glade, knowing that we 
were there more by the freedom from the 
pressure of shrubs and branches than from 
the sight, although the clouds had now 
passed away, and it was a starlight night. 

“Here is the place,” said the man, 
grasping my arm, and speaking in a whis- 

r close tomy ear, “No; don’t step on 
it; keep back; perhaps she hears us: 
there, down there, just in front, is where it 
is. I carried her there myself, that very 
night. All night long I dug. It was just 
such a night as this, as hot as hell. And 
all the time I was digging she lay there 
and never moved; and I covered in the 
grave, and she never moved; and then | 
ran off, and wrote to say we had both gone 
away suddenly together. She never moved 
then, all the time | was at work, but she 
never leaves me alone now, I used to 
think it was all fancy, and the brandy ; but 
it is just as bad when | am sober. Hush ! 
perhaps she is listening to us now; but 
she never comes except when I am alone. 

“Now you know why I wanted you. 
The thing that lies under here must not be 
allowed to stay there. 1 shall know no 
peace till it is moved away, and put into 
the churchyard; then, perhaps, she will 
leave me alone, You must promise me 
that. You'll do it for your own sake, I 
know. I shall be far away again, but I 
shall hear about it. I shall kaow if it is 
done ; and if it isn’t, | shall come back 
and trouble you again. Come away, we 
have been here long enough.” And so 
saying, the man turned and led the way 
back to the main path. That reached, he 
made as if about to start off, but stopping 
again, seized me by the hand, and went on. 

“I haven't told you all yet. There was 
one man nearly found meout. I was com- 
ing out of this infernal place, just at day- 
break, when I met a man, —it was the 
miller, a plan for concealment was dis- 
covered. He would know that I was alone, 
—that she was not with me. No! 
didn’t kill him, though I was minded to; 
I got him to leave his mill, and come right 
away to America then and there. He 
didn’t know what I was after in this wood, 
and I never let him come here to find out. 
I never lost sight of him till I got him out 
of the place ; bat he suspects, and | have 
nearly ruined myself trying to keep him 
quiet. But he may blab now if he likes, 
and he won't ct ys! more out of me, | 


am not going back there again to lead that 
cursed life.” 
LIVING AGE, VOL. XXIV, 1248 





Then he added, “Now you had better 
go back to the house;'! ain't afraid of 
your following me, but mind you keep quiet 
till morning, or it will be worse for you, 
know my way out of this.” And so say- 
ing, he passed on in the direction of the 
mill, and in an instant I felt rather than 
saw that I was alone. 

To hasten instantly out of the wood and 
regain the open lawn was my first impulse. 
Thence I could see the light still burning 
in the parlor, but I had not courage to 
enter the house again, still less could | 
stay where I was and brave another meet- 
ing with the apparition. 1 was now stand- 
ing in the very spot where | had first seen 
it, as it moved from the wood into the 
house ; and as soon as I remembered this, 
1 hurried towards the field at the back of 
the cottage, and so by the path across the 
field to the village. In these open spaces, 
tenanted by the quiet cattle, whose forms 
could be made out recumbent on the grass, 
there could be no pursuit of these horrors. 

By the time | reached the village the 
first ray of dawn could be made out, and 
it was soon light. And with the light my 
courage returned, although the anxiety 
possessed me not the less ee to pur- 
sue the mystery to an end, if only to sat- 
isfy myself that all the scenes I had passed 
through were not merely the creations of a 
disordered and enfeebled brain. Faint 
though | was and weary, my head seemed 
clear enough, and presently a draught of 
milk, obtained from an re milkman, 
gave me some strength. If Wyatt really 
came as he had promised, by the first train, 
he would be here at seven o'clock. 

The sun rose bright and unclouded, but 
I had still a long time to wait. Under 
different circumstances, there would have 
been abundant scope for Sy" pe’ in 
watching the gradual birth of another 
lovely summer’s day — all nature refreshed 
by the night’s rain. But now I was only 
weary and impatient. 

The train arrived. Wyatt stepped out, 
the only passenger for this station. He 


I | quite started on seeing me; my face and 


appearance evidently reflected the excite- 
ment I had gone through. 

To his anxious inquiry what was the 
matter with me, I could only reply by 
urging him to press homewards. He 
should see and judge for himself what was 
the matter. And at last Wyatt, seeing my 
condition, gave up questioning, we 
pursued our course in silence. 

Entering the vegetable garden by the 
back gate, we came to the little tool-shed. 
A spade was lying there which | took up 
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and gave to Wyatt, and taking a hoe 
sayeall, I led the’ way to the grove. Ar- 
rived at the little glade, 1 pointed to the 
mound in the centre, and beginning to ply 
the hoe, urged him to dig too. 

He set to work; but after a few strokes 
I was compelled to stop from want of 
strength. Never since childhood had | 
felt so weak and helpless. Leaning on 
the hoe, gasping for breath, I urged Wyatt 
to his task. 

He dug away, casting every now and 
then a doubting look at me, as if he ques- 
tioned my sanity. The morning was hot, 
and Wyatt, though a sturdy fellow, began 
to feel the strain of the unwonted exercise, 
taken while fasting; and at last he stopped, 
and leaning on his spade, looked sulkily at 
me, as if to say that he had humored me 
enough. 

I replied to his look of reproach by 
taking the spade from him, and stepping 
into the hole which he had made, resumed 
the work of digging. But my labor did 
not accomplish much; nerves and muscles 
were both equally relaxed. 

Wyatt stood watching my feeble efforts 
for a time, wiping his brow with his shirt- 
sleeve. At last, observing that if this tom- 
foolery was to go on, it had better be done 
by him, he stepped into the hole again, and 
taking the spade from me, set to work. 

But he too was tired, and did not work 
with a will; he began grumbling to himself 
as he dug, speaking in an undertone. 

Suddenly he stopped digging, and looked 
down eagerly. His spade had caught in 
something. 

It was a piece of rag of some sort. The 
spade severed it easily, and a fragment 
was thrown up with the earth, and lay 
exposed on the top of the soil. Another 
portion could be seen still in the hole, 
mixed with the loose earth. 

My companion’s listless manner had left 
him; he dug now with a will, throwing up 
large spadefuls quickly. 

Presently the spade again met with an 
obstacle. Something stayed below, when 
the loose earth was thrown up, projecting 
above what was left. 

Is it a stone or a piece of decayed wood ? 

Wyatt stopped digning and stooped 
down to look at it, but drew back again 
quickly with an exclamation of disgust. 

I drew close to the spot, and meres. 
looked down too, The thing was not wood, 
It was the end of a human foot; the long 
bones could be seen, with some decom- 

sed flesh still hanging to them. 

Wyatt looked at me for a time, in silence, 
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down the spade, said, “ We had better not 
deal with this matter alone; let us get 
somebody else to go on with the job. Bet 
us go and call the miller.” 

He put on his coat and led the way. I 
followed him — taking a last glance round 
to where the silent witness of the foul deed 
protruded from the soil — along the narrow 
path through the grove, till we got into the 
open meadow. Then we walked along 
side by side. 

* Not now,” said my friend, as I essayed 
to speak; “tell me ail about it by-and-by, 
when you are cooler. I beg your pardon 
for having doubted you.” 

We walked on in silence. As we drew 
in sight of the mill, we saw a couple of 
ptrsons, women, standing on the bridge 
which crossed the race, They were the 
miller’s daughters. They hardly noticed 
us as we came up; they were staring in 
rapt attention, looking down towards the 
stream where the oe Be were, at the tail 
of the race. 

As we came up with them, the miller 
appeared from his house carrying a rake 
and a rope. 

“Another drunken fellow, I suppose,” 
he said, “ missed his way over the bridge 
last night;” and so saying, passed down 
the bank towards the stakes. We followed 
him with the girls. 

As we approach the spot a dark, limp 
mass can be made out in the water, swayed 
idly to and fro by the eddy of the stream. 

t needed not to see the bloated features, 
as they dragged the body out of the water, 
to tell me who it was. I knew from the 
first moment that I was once more face to 
face with the visitant of that dread night. 





Note by Mr. Wyatt.— The foregoing ac- 
count was the last thing my poor friend wrote, 
and finding it among his papers, carefull 
corrected, as if intended for publication, t 
believe [ am justified in publishing it for the 
benefit of his estate, The truth of it is of 
course sufficiently corroborated by the dis- 
covery of the body of the woman, precisely as 
described, and of the drowned man, and the 
interest which the matter excited at the time 
will be fresh in the recollection of many, Of 
the occurrences of the night there was no 
other witness than himself, and the reader 
must judge how far it was colored by the con- 
dition of his health, the melancholy state of 
which has been only too faithfully portrayed 
in his narrative. I can only say that to the 
day of his death, which happened only a few 
weeks after the events described, my poor 
friend always asserted in the strongest terms 
the truth of what he has written ; and the on!y 





shade which passed over our friendship oe 


then he got out of the grave, and laying | his last illness arose from ay having venture 
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to express somewhat too strongly my doubt 
whether he was not laboring under a delusion, 
I am bound in candor to add that his belief in 
the apparition seems to have been fully shared 
by the female occupants of the mill, although 
expressed by them under great reserve. The 
miller’s connection with his brother, the former 
occupant of the mill, was never fully cleared 
up; and I cannot but corroborate my friend's 
account of my having myself seen the female 
figure passing from the house to the wood, 
exactly as he describes it, although I should 
be sorry to say with equal confidence that the 
appearance was not susceptible of rational 
explanation, — T, W, 
Tus Rereeat, Staivmam Lock, October, 1878. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE SORROWS OF LORD PENZANCE, 


THE ingenious schoolboy who, when he 
was asked to explain the principle of the 
common pump, boldly took refuge in his 
knowledge of the binomial theorem would 
doubtless have made a most excellent 
dean of the arches. He failed, it is true, 
at the time to satisfy an examiner whose 
narrow sympathies were fixed upon the 
pump, and who could not be brought to 
appreciate at its right value any display of 
learning that did not include the required 
explanation. But the largeness of the 
boy's view and the liberty of his method 
have not been left without due recognition ; 
and if we look to an address delivered last 
Saturday in the Arches Court we shall find 
that they have, in fact, supplied Lord Pen- 
zance with an invaluable precedent. The 
circumstances of the two cases are indeed 
almost identical. In common with the 
schoolboy Lord Penzance found himself in 
a very embarrassing position. He had 
been asked to deliver a judgment in the 
case of “Combe v. Edwards,” and unfor- 
tunately he had no judgment to deliver. 
But, although he could not do what was 
required of him, there was something that 
he could do, and the opportunity was not 
to be missed. He had prepared an elab- 
orate essay upon the conduct of the lord 
chief justice of England, and this stood to 
him in the place of the schoolboy’s bino- 
mial theorem. Before he could persuade 
himself to inform the court that he could 
not * proceed to punish Mr. Edwards,” he 


found it incumbent upon him to deliver a! 


speech which occupies nearly five columns 
of the Zimes. This lengthy harangue, it 
myst be observed, no more affected the 
final decision at which he was forced to 
arrive than the binomial theorem affected 
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the working of the common pump. It was 
an independent effort of genius and learn- 
ing, the beauty of which is not to be esti- 
mated by its service to the particular mat- 
ter in hand. But we are not on that 
account to value it the less. If Lord Pen- 
zance had waited for an appropriate occa- 
sion for saying what he has now said, the 
world would have been deprived altogether 
of a very vivacious and entertaining criti- 
cism upon a brother judge. He has there- 
fore boldly proceeded according to a 
method sanctioned by the admirable text- 
books of Ollendorff. It has often been 
noticed in regard to these little manuals 
for the acquirement of foreign languages 
that, in the dialogues provided for the use 
of the student, the question and answer 
are sometimes curiously divergent: Lord 
Penzance, it would seem, has been struck 
by the beauty of the system, and has as- 
pired to emulate its quaintness, To the 
inquiry, “ Have youa judgment in the case 
of the Rev. Mr. Edwards?” he is practi- 
cally compelled to return a negative an- 
swer; but he hastens to add, with evasive 
eloquence, “I have a prolix attack on the 
lord chief justice of England.” 

This single sentence may be taken as 
indicating the substance of an oration 
which is decked out with many ornaments 
of style, and is occasionally distinguished 
by an uncommon energy of expression, 
To appreciate its peculiar force and to do 
justice to the talents of its author, we must 
| be careful not to dwell overmuch upon 
mere legal technicalities. There is indeed 
a formidable array of legal authorities ; 
but they serve only as “the trappings and 
the suits” of Lord Penzance’s woe. A 
load of learning sufficient to oppress a less 
passionate spirit is here lightly borne alon 
the strong current of personal grief; an 
in the course of a protracted soliloquy the 
dean of the arches sounds all the various 
stops of suffering and regret. He passes 
from innocent surprise to absolute dismay, 
from blank incredulity to the most right- 
eous anger, and from vehement indigna- 
tion toa sentiment of almost tender pity, 
until at last we are left to wonder that any 
human being could be so heartless as to 
be deaf or indifferent to his appeal. That 
the lord chief justice, at sight of the ruin 
he has wrought, will be filled with remorse, 
we cannot doubt; but our concern for the 
moment is rather with the victim than with 
jthe culprit. Like Constance in “ King 
John,” poor Lord Penzance can only sit 
down with his sorrows and*rail against au- 
| thority. He has become so enamored of his 
| grief that, if the baleful prohibition were 
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now withdrawn, he would perhaps be afflict- 
ed with a sense of positive ontntiens 
Constance found it a source of comfort to 
be allowed “ to curse awhile ; ” and, like that 
deeply injured lady, Lord Penzance, hav- 
ing discovered that “law itself is perfect 
wrong,” asks no more than to exhibit to the 
world the spectacle of an intolerable grief, 
We know there are careless and cynical 
persons who will grudge the sympathy 
which the sight of such suffering should 
command, Heartless sticklers for conven- 
tional usage, they will even deny that the 
bench is a fitting place for the study or 
display of the emotions, and they will re- 
sent the introduction of what Mr, Arnold 
would describe as “the lyrical cry” into 
the prim and precise forms of legal rhet- 
oric. Buta generous and impulsive nature 
like that of Lord Penzance is not to be 
controlled by these petty limitations. His 
tender tale of woe will find a response 
wherever a strain of true poetry is mingled 
with the coarser fibre of our humanity, and 
with such an audience he can afford to 
dispense with the frigid approbation of 
common sense, Those who are really ca- 
able of appreciating the moral dignity of 
bis attitude will perceive that his sorrow 
is as unselfish as it is intense. In the 
moment of peril he thinks more of his 
queen than of himself, He can scarcely 
bear to dwell upon the consequences of a 
decision by which “the court of her Maj- 
esty in council” is dubbed an “ inferior 
court;” he trembles at the awful prospect 
of a writ of prohibition being one day 
directed personally to the sovereign her- 
self, And even in dealing with the lord 
chief justice he exhibits a sentiment of 
almost respectful pity towards the failings 
which he is bound in the discharge of a 
painful duty to expose. He does not 
spare the rod, and yet out of the fulness of 
his affection he would fain spoil the child, 
It is, indeed, truly edifying to see how 
these brethren on the bench love one 
another. That the lord chief justice's 
judgment was marked by almost every 
kind of judicial incapacity, Lord Penzance 
is forced to admit. The errors are so 
many and so grave that the injured dean 
of the arches is almost overpowered by the 
mere labor of enumerating them, He is 
appalled at the extent of the ignorance 
of which the lord chief justice is convicted ; 
he is lost in amazement at the manner in 
which the principles of. ecclesiastical law 
have been misconceived, But while all 
this is made abundantly clear to us, we 
are allowed to perceive the sense of acute 
pain which the process of punishment 








brings to him who has to inflict it. The 
manifest incompetence of his brother 
touches him with a feeling of almost per- 
sonal shame and humiliation. He watches 
the overthrow of a great reputation with 
that kind of benevolent sympathy which 
Cesar displayed over the wreck of the 
splendid talents of Antony. And yet he 
feels, as Caesar felt, that there is no possi- 
bility of salvation. “If,” says Lord Pen- 
zanze, “the highest ability, the most ex- 
tended industry, and what all must know 
to be the most earnest desire and intention 
to arrive at a right conclusion, can onl 
produce a resu:t so much to be de bevel, 
what hope will there be in future for the 
ecclesiastic' courts when their practice 
may come .» be handled by ability less 
exceptional and with industry less 
marked?” The sight of this result so 
much to be deplored, and the outlook 
towards that dark future which seems to 
hide other results so much more deplora- 
ble, have the effect of transporting the 
suffering spirit of Lord Penzance into the 
purer air of abstract priciples. Securely 
poised above the heads of common hu- 
manity, he lets fall upon the lifeless repu- 
tation of the lord chief justice a few vale- 
dictory sentences of an inspired and orac- 
ular character. “The picture of law tri- 
umphant and justice prostrate is not, | am 
aware, without admirers, To me it is a 
sorry sight.” He names no names, we 
may observe, but the force of such a re- 
proof is irresistible. And, again, we are 
told that “the law is, or ought to be, but 
the handmaid of justice; and inflexibility, 
which is the most becoming robe of the 
former, often serves to render the latter 
grotesque.” These are dark riddles hard 
to decipher. They evidently point to 
some sort of impropriety, but what may 
have been its nature or who may be the 
guilty parties we are not allowed to know. 

f the lord chief justice has been going 
about in a becoming robe of inflexibility, 
his conduct is no doubt open to criticism ; 
but even this style of dressing is to be 
preferred to that of Justice, who, according 
to Lord Penzance’s account, has no robe 
at all. 

No doubt we shall have further light 
upon these points when the whole case 
comes up for consideration in a higher 
court. e shall then also perhaps be 
allowed to know whether there is even a 
glimmer of hope for the shattered reputa- 
tion of the lord chief justice. It is just 
pean after all, that Lord Penzance has 

een speaking rather as an advocate than 
as a judge; and, if so, there will be doubt- 
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less ormathiog to say on the other side. 
In the dim religious light of Lambeth the 
case of the luckless author of the prohibi- 
tion seems desperate indeed, but in the 
purer air of Westminster he may possibly 
regain his fame and name. In the mean 
time, it would perhaps be as well that we 
should have no more of these passionate 
soliloguies. To see Lord Penzance in 
the part of justice triumphing over Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn in the less sympa- 
thetic ré/e of law may be an entertaining 
sight for the populace, but it will bring only 
a very moderate amount of honor to the 
bench. Let Lord Penzance try if he can- 
not wear the garment of inflexibility just 
for a little while. We will not forget that 
he is justice if he will only consent to as- 
sume for the nonce the unattractive guise of 
law. Even the very best performers some- 
times accept inferior parts, and however 
little at first he may relish the exchange, 
it will not prove uninstructive. And to the 
public it will be an unmixed good. They 
will be spared the spectacle of a judge in 
tears, their hearts will not be torn. with 
pity for the terrible sufferings of the bench, 
and, what is more, they may even after 
long lapse of years come back to the inno- 
cent belief that the lord chief justice is not 
entirely devoid of learning or intellectual 
power. If, on the other Rand, judges are 
to be encouraged to express their opinions 
of one another, there will soon not be left 
upon the bench a single reputation. 


From The Spectator. 
CLERICAL SELF-CONCEIT,. 


THE new Bishop of Rochester, Dr. 
Thorold, in his spirited pastoral, attacks 
rather sharply, —_ very -natured- 
ly, the self-conceit of some of the younger 
clergy, “1s it too caustic,” he says, “is it 
even unjust, to say that a predominant 
feature in some of the very young clergy 
of our own time isa sate self-conceit ? 
Troe, if it is nothing worse, it may soon 
mend, Years, experience, the widening 
horizon of knowledge, intercourse with 
other minds, enlarged responsibility, and 
sometimes a little wholesome neglect, all 
concur to cure adisease which your fathers 
suffered from before you were born, and 
which you will see and endure in your 
children.” And no doubt the bishop is 
right that, on the whole, conceit is not only 
common in the younger clergy, as it is 
among the young men of every profession, 
but decidedly commoner among them than 





among their equals in age elsewhere, 
Not that we agree with Dr, Thorold in 
regarding this self-conceit as the opposite 
of humility. The opposite of humility is 
dy and we should think it quite possi- 
le that a good many of the young clergy 
to whom Dr, Thorold attributes this “ su- 
perb self-conceit” may, after all, in the 
proper sense of the term, have in them at 
east the making of genuinely humble- 
minded men, not in the least disposed to 
confide too much in their own strength, be- 
cause it is their own, or to despise the 
help they know themselves to need. Con- 
ceit differs from pride in being founded on 
illusion. Pride, on the contrary, is not 
founded on illusion, but on a deliberate 
preference for self-centred action; it re- 
jects help, because it is help; it repudiates 
the idea of dependence, even when depen- 
dence would be not only right, but a duty ; 
it endeavors to stand alone, even when 
standing alone involves failure, rather than 
lean upon another, But conceit rests 
upon a “conceit,” —that is, on a vain 
fancy ; it has more of an intellectual than 
of a moral origin; it decks out the self in 
false colors, and so misleads the judg- 
ment; while pride usually, far from over- 
rating the self, not unfrequently somewhat 
underrates it, though chahing angrily atthe 
knowledge that that self is not stronger 
and better than itis. Ji this be the real 
meaning of self-conceit, as distinguished 
from pride, we should say that Dr. Tho- 
rold is quite right in attributing to the 
younger clergy a much larger measure of 
self-conceit than belongs even to the 
young of any other profession, but mistaken 
in regarding, as he evidently does, this 
self-conceit as the very antithesis of hu- 
mility. Nothing is commoner than to find 
vanity, and the self-conceit which feeds van- 
ity, in minds which are,on the whole, sub- 
stantially humble, which are not really in- 
tolerant of the consciousness of owing 
much to others, but are merely under the 
misleading influence of egotistic illusions, 
or it may be, caste i:lusions, — the illusions 
of an order filled with fanciful ideas of its 
own greatness and dignity. Pride ‘is not 
the vice of the clergy,—of the Anglican 
clergy at all events, — for pride springs up 
out of an hereditary dislike to be laid un- 
der obligations to others; out of the atti- 
tude of mind which, while it is often wont 
to bestow much, resents help and sym- 
pathy as an insult,—a habit of feeling 
almost impossible to the English clergy, 
and especially so to curates. But to the 
illusions of self-conceit probably no men 
are more liable than young curates, and 
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indeed young ministers of all denomina- 
tions, especially those whose theory of 
their office compels them to attach to it the 
notion of high supernatural functions, of 
which they alone are the channels. And 
it is worth considering why this self-con- 
ceit is so characteristic of the younger 
clergy that it has become almost a classical 
attribute of theirs, —one which Miss Aus- 
ten noticed and described most effectively 
at the beginning of this century, in her 
pictures of Mr. Collins and Mr. Elton; 
while, forty years later, Miss Bronté made 
it one of the chief features of * Shirley,” in 
her picture of Mr. Helstone’s curate and 
his friends. 

One of the obvious reasons for self-con- 
ceit in the younger clergy is that the pro- 
fession itself has, of course, a certain at- 
traction for the fancy of men who are by 
constitution sumewhat vain and egotisti- 
cal. It puts them early in a conspicuous 
position, and in one surrounded by a good 
deal of official respect. Hence it attracts 
conceit, especially conceit which is hon- 
estly mingled with a good deal of sincere 
desire to alleviate the misfortunes and 
griefs of others. Then, again, the clerical 
office demands no very alarming appren- 
ticeship, no 8 ee meg of a kind to 
repel superficial ability by the severity of 
its conditions, A well-meaning man, with 
a good deal of sympathy for his fellow- 
creatures, and a good deal of pleasure in 
any display of that sympathy which en- 
ables him to see himself in a graceful and 
conspicuous position, is very apt to turn 
instinctively towards the clerical office, as 
one likely to satisfy both the higher and 
the feebler part of his nature, and to satisf 
it without requiring any very forced marc 
of preliminary preparation. The immedi- 
ate possession of a position of some dig- 
nity and importance, at but little cost of 
labor and ability, has a great fascination, of 
course, for men who love to think pleas- 
antly of themselves, at the same time that 
they are doing good, or believe that they 
are doing good, to others. This is the 
first and perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant reasons why the clerical profession, 
both in the Established Church and in 
other sects, but especially in the Estab- 
lished Church, is apt to attract young men 
of amiable disposition, who like conspicu- 
ousness, like a position guarded from the 
fierce jostlings of competitive life, and do 
not like to be put out of conceit with 
themselves by attempting tasks in which 
they are pretty sure to fail, and in which 
the evidence of failure, where failure is 


kind. It takes a long time to fail as a 
clergyman ; or at least to be sure that you 
have failed. It takes a long time even to 
have the first sanguine self-complacency 
taken out of you. Probably in no profes- 
sion are the earnest men who have really 
struggled to do their duty, so sure to be 
put out of conceit with themselves before 
they grow old. In no profession is the 
sense of inadequacy deeper even amongst 
the ablest, and of total failure commoner 
amongst the feeblest. But it takes time,’ 
and the gradually purged sight of sincere 
spiritual aims, to produce this change of 
feeling. There is so much of complacency 
involved in the mere consciousness of re- 
ligious aims, —and so much of artificial 
protection against the rubs of life, in the 
charm of a clerical position,— that no 
young men come so late to a knowledge of 
their own failures and incompetencies as 
young clergymen, — especially if they be, 
as they often are, attracted into the profes- 
sion by the promise of that very guarded 
prestige which makes it so slow a busi- 
ness to get experience of blunders. There 
is more to feed the vanity of a young cler- 
gyman than of any other professional 
unior, There is less to mortify it. On 

th sides alike there is an artificial pro- 
tection, and as it were a hot-house life for 
such conceit as is always natural to the 
young who have passed through no disci- 
pline having a special tendency to remove 
it. 

In the next place, there is something in 
the mere idea of being made, in any 
special sense, the channels of divine grace 
to men, — even if it be only in the way 
of delivering a message, and much more 
so in the case of those who think that be- 
sides proclaiming a message, they are the 
exclusive conductors of sacramental grace, 
— which necessarily lends itself at first to 
egotistic illusions and self-conceits. It is 
perfectly true, of course, that clergymen 
only devote themselves to the work of 
making God known to men in a rather 
more special sense than the laity, — that 
they do nothing which the laity cannot do 
in almost equal degree, and that what 
they do they do ania some considerable 
disadvantages, to which laymen who reall 
believe in God are not equally exposed. 
But however true this may be, and how- 
ever frankly a good. many of the clergy 
may assure themselves and their people 
that they believe it to be true, it is not eas 
for young men suddenly thrust into a posi- 
tion of at least apparent authority and 
conspicuousness, to realize that it is true. 





the result, is of a perfectly unmistakable 


They call themselves ambassadors of God, 
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which in a sense they are; in the same 
sense, namely, in which all men and wom- 
en who have a deep conviction that God 
speaks through their consciences, are am- 
bassadurs also. But they are so, as it 
were, professionally. If her do not de- 
clare God's purposes to men, they are 
worse than nothing. And fora time the 
consciousness of such a position naturally 
elates young men who are not aware of 
their own manifold inefficiencies. The 
ambassador always fancies that there is 
some gratifying reason why he, and not 
another, should fill that office. Soon, per- 
haps, he finds out that there is a reason, 
and a good one, but not a gratifying one 
at all,— it may be that his character may 
have needed the special protection of the 
clerical position to keep it clear of gross 
moral defaults, — that his talent lies rather 
in the power to deal with words and 
thoughts than with things; that he has 
more power of transmitting than originat- 
ing; that he delivers messages better than 
he fights battles. But for a time the 
sense of elation at being an ambassador of 
God's at all, turns the head of young men. 

Nevertheless, we do not believe that 
there is a profession in the world so 
humiliating, in the best, but also the most 
painful sense of the word, as the clergy- 
man’s ; and this is, we think, its real effect 
in the long run. This “superb self-con- 
ceit” of the younger clergymen and min- 
isters of religion soon works off. Even 
the genuine priest, who believes with all 
his heart that his agency is employed by 
God to absolve from sin, to create anew 
in every mass the body and blood of an 
incarnate God, to offer up the divine sac- 
rifice for the dying and the dead, — even 
he soon learns how little there is in his 
work in which he has the least right to in- 
dulge satisfaction, how much of failure 
clings to him at every step, how infinitely 
poor are his achievements. Talk to any of 
the best of the Irish priesthood, and though 
you will find a habit of mind almost neces- 
sarily authoritative, and even imperious, 
—necessarily we mean considering the 
position forced upon them in their little 
community, — you will hardly ever find any 
self-conceit, usually a profound humility, 
bred of deep and frequent failure. And 
still more is this the case with those min- 
isters of religion who attach no overween- 
ing importance to their own agency as 
priests or ministers, who regard themselves 


It passes away usually before middle age, 
in all but the weakest-minded ; it is trans- 
formed into the very opposite quality,— 
deep self-distrust, — before old age is upon 
them. Clerical self-conceit is a ted: aon 
sort of folly, at worst; and is so far from 
being essentially incompatible with true 
humility, that very often we think it is the 
earliest phase of what afterwards be- 
comes humility, just as a woman who is a 
little vain about the accident of beauty will 
often, as her character deepens, and she 
sees how little it is worth, become all the 
humbler for her former vanity. For self- 
conceit is a very different thing from pride ; 
it is a certain self-occupation with superfi- 
cial advantages of person or position, and 
not a deep passion for self, such as makes 
the sense of indebtedness to others seem 
an almost intolerable burden, 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
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Mor ibundus Loguitur. 


I, 
AND why say ye that I must leave 
This pleasure-garden, where the sun 
Is baffled by the boughs that weave 
Their shade o’er my pavilion ? 
The trees I planted with my hands, 
This house [ built among the sands, 
Within a lofty wall which rounds 
This green oasis, kept with care ; 
With room for my horses, hawks, and 
hounds — 
And the cool arcade for my ladies fair, 


i. 
How often, while the landscape flames 
With heat, within the marble court 
I lie and laugh to see my dames 
About the shimmering fountain sport ; 
Or after the long scorching days, 

When the hot wind hushes, and falling stays 
The clouds of dust, and stars are bright, 
I've spread my carpets in the grove, 
And talked and loitered the livelong night 
With some foreign leman light o' love. 


Ill. 
My wives —I married, as was fit, 
Some thirteen of the purest blood — 
And two or three have germs of wit, 
And almost all are chaste and good ; 
But all their womanhood has been 
Hencooped behind a marble screen ; 
Se Nae their pearls and doze — while 
she, 
The courtezan, had travelled far, 





rather as laymen selected for a particular 
duty, than as a spiritual caste at all. The 
self-conceit of the younger clergy is very 
natural, and as we believe, very superéclal 








Her songs were fresh, her talk was free 
Of the Delhi court, or the Kabul war. 


* Written in Rajputana, 1877. 
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IV. 
Those days are gone — I am old and ill, 
Why should I move? I love the place ; 
The dawn is fresh, the nights are still — 
Ah yes! I see it in your face, 
My latest dawn and night are nigh, 
And of my clan a chief must die 
Within the ancestral rampart’s fold 
Paced by the listening sentinel, 
Where ancient cannon, and beldames old 
As the guns, peer down from the citadel. 


Vv. 
Once more, once only, they shall bear 
My litter up the steep ascent 
That pierces, mounting stair on stair, 
The inmost ring of battlement. 
Oft-times that frowning gate I've past 
(This time, but one, shall be the last), 
Where the tribal deemon’s image stands 
Crowning the arch, and on the side 
Are scarlet prints of women's hands — 
Farewell ! and forth must the lady ride, 


Vi. 
Her face unveiled, in rich attire, 
She strikes the stone with fingers red — 
“ Farewell the palace, to the pyre 
We follow, widows of the bhi ey 
And I, whose life has reached its verge, 
Bethink me of the wailing dirge 
That day my father forth was borne, 
High seated, swathed in many a shawl, 
By priests who scatter flowers, and mourn — 
And the eddying smoke of the funeral. 


vil. 
Thus did he vanish, With him went 
Seven women, by the flames set free ; 
I built a stately monument 
To shrine their graven effigy: 
In front my father, godlike, stands ; 
The widows kneel with folded hands ; 
All yearly rites are duly paid, 
All round are planted sacred trees, 
And the ghosts are soothed by the spread- 
ing shade, 
And lulled by the strain of the obsequies. 


Vill, 
His days were troubled ; his curse I earned 
Full often, ere he passed that arch, 
My father, by his farms we burned 
By raiding on the English march ; 
And then that summer I rebelled, 
One fort we seized, and there we held 
Until my father’s guns grew hot ; 
But the floods and darkness veiled our 
flight, 
We rode their lines with never a shot, 
For the matches were moist in the rainy 
night. 
™, 
That’s forty years ago, and since, 
With all these wild unruly clans, 
In this salt wilderness, a prince 
Of camel-riding caterans, 
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I’ve sought religiously, Heaven knows, 
A life of worship and repose, 
Vext by the stiff, ungrateful league 
Of all my folk in fretful stir, 
By priest and gods in dark intrigue, 
And the wasting curse of the sorcerer, 


xX. 
They say I seized their broad estates, 
Upbraid me with a kinsman's blood ; 
He led his bands before my gates, 
And then —it was an ancient feud. 
But I must offer gifts, and pray 
The Brahmin’s stain be washed away — 
Saint and poisoner, fed with bribes, 
Deep versed in every traitorous plan — 
I told them only to kill the scribes, 
But my Afghans hated the holy man. 


XL 


Yes, peace is blessed, and prayer is good ; 
My eldest son defied my power ; 
I lost his mother in the wood 
That hides my lonely hunting-tower ; 
She was a proud unbroken dame; 
Like son, like mother, hard to tame 
Or tire — and so he took the bent, 
His mother’s kinsfolk at his heel, 
With many a restless malcontent — 
There were some had ease, ere I sheathed 
my steel, 


xIt 
The English say I govern ill, 
That laws must silence spear and gun, 
So may my peaceful subjects till ; 
But peaceful subjects have I none. 
I can but follow my father’s rule, 


|-L cannot learn in English school ; 


Yet the hard world softens, and change is 
best, 
My sons must leave the ancient ways, 
The folk are weary, the land shall rest, 
And the gods are kind, for I end my days. 


XIIL, 
Then carry me to my castle steep, 

Whose time is ending with its lord's: 
Eight months my grandsire held the keep 
gainst the fierce Maratta hordes ; 

It would not stand three winter suns 
Before the shattering English guns ; 
And so these rude old faithful stones, 
My fathers’ haven in high war-tide, 
Must rive and moulder, as soon my bones 
Shall bleach on the holy river-side. 


XIV. 


Years hence, when all the earth is calm, 
And forts are level, and foes agree 
To leave their fighting, trade and farm, 
And toil, like oxen, patiently, 
When this my garden palace stands 
A desert ruin, choked with sands, 
A broken well 'mid trees that fade, 
Some traveller still my name may bless, 
The chief lang syne that left him shade 
And a water-spring in the wilderness. 
A. C. LYALL 














